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THE result of the Newcastle election was made 
known shortly after noon yesterday, and it will be 
a source of great gratification to every true Liberal. 
Mr. Morey has been returned by a majority of 1,739 
votes over his Unionist opponent, Mr. RALuI. The 
election has been fought with immense enthusiasm 
on the part of the Liberals, and with plenty of spirit 
on the other side. But the only common sentiment 
which has bound together the motley crew of Mr. 
MORLEY’S opponents has been personal spite of a 
very miserable kind. Their leader in the attack on 
Mr. Morvey has been a gentleman who is himself 
an avowed Home Ruler—Mr. Cowen; whilst their 
representative, Mr. RALLI, has shown his fitness to 
speak in Parliament for a great community by 
suddenly changing his opinions on the Eight Hours 
Question almost at a moment’s notice. The triumph 
of Mr. Morey shows how accidental and ephem- 
eral was the success of Mr. HAMOND, and it 
puts an end to all fear of an anti-Liberal reaction 
in the North of England. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT was the only other 
Minister who was worried with a contest on the 
occasion of his re-election. It is amusing to re- 
member that SiR WILLIAM’s maiden speech was 
delivered in defence of the Statute of QUEEN ANNE 
which imposes upon Ministers the necessity of re- 
election. Probably the grave constitutional reasons 
for maintaining that statute which weighed so heavily 
with the VERNoN Harcourt of three-and-twenty 
years ago seem less conclusive to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of to-day. It is certain that 
nothing more vexatious than the opposition of Mr. 
FARMER-ATKINSON to SIR WILLIAM at Derby this 
week could possibly be conceived. If we are to 
regard Mr. ATKINSON as a person who is responsible 
for his own actions, we must condemn him for gratui- 
tously forcing a contested election upon Derby merely 
in order to gratify his own personal spite. We might 
have understood his appearance at Newcastle under 
the wing of the real leader of the anti-Liberal party 
there, for there would at least have been an identity of 
motive between Mr. ATKINSON and his patron. But 
why that gentleman should have troubled Derby, and 
why fifteen hundred electors should have voted for 
him, passes understanding. Happily, SiR WILLIAM 
HARCOURT’S majority was an overwhelming one, and 
ue is now free to enter upon the duties of his high 
office. 





A worp of praise must be given to Lorp SPENCER 


for his action at the Admiralty. He has discarded’ 


the evil example of his predecessor, and has not 
made a “clean sweep” of the Naval Lords. On the 
contrary, those gentlemen are retained in office—at 
all events, for the present—and a step has thus been 
taken in the direction of making these appointments 
non-political. Lorp GreorGE HAMILTON (to whom, 
by the way, a pension of £2,000 a year has been 
allotted) is now probably ashamed of the manner 
in which he treated Sin WittiAM Hewitt when he 
entered upon his duties as First Lord. He has, 
at all events, had a lesson in patriotism, magna- 
nimity, and common sense from his own successor in 


WE are very reluctant to enter into the question 
which Mr. LABOUCHERE has raised in Truth this 
week. We have already expressed our regret at his 
exclusion from office, feeling certain that he would 
have proved a most capable administrator in such a 
department as, for example, the Post Office. But, 
sorry as we are at not seeing him in the Ministry, 
we are still more sorry to observe the line he is now 
taking in trying to impose upon the Queen the 
responsibility for his exclusion. Whatever grounds 
Mr. LABOUCHERE may have for believing that his 
contention in this matter is well founded, he ought 
not to forget that the Queen can only act through 
her Ministers, and that it is upon them, and not upon 
the Sovereign, that the responsibility for every step 
takeninthe formationof aGovernment must rest. MR. 
GLADSTONE, whose loyalty both to the Queen and 
to the Constitution is something very different from 
the mere lip-homage of men like the late Lorp 
BEACONSFIELD or MR. MATTHEWS, certainly does not 
hesitate to assume the full responsibility for his failure 
to recommend Mr. LABOUCHERE to Her Majesty; and 
that being the case, we do not see how any attempt 
to drag the latter into the controversy can be success- 
ful. No doubt a point might be reached at which it 
would become the duty of the people to protest 
against the undue interference of the monarch in 
public affairs. But that protest would assume, at 
all events in the first instance, the form of an attack 
upon the Ministry, through whom alone the Queen 
can act. There is not the slightest evidence that in 
this particular case the Queen has been guilty of 
any undue interference; but even if such evidence 
were forthcoming, we do not see how any Constitu- 
tionalist could pass by Ministers in order to strike 
directly at Her Majesty. ; 





It is inevitable that there should beheart-burnings 
after the formation of every Ministry, and that those 
who have been “ sent empty away” should feel some 
degree of disappointment. We sympathise sincerely 
with those who, feeling quite honestly that they 
were entitled to office in the present Government, 
are chagrined at not having obtained it. But no 
Liberal will condemn the Ministry merely because 
it has not been constituted exactly as he himself 
would have wished it to be. The question 
he has to ask himself is whether, taken as a whole, 
the Government is deserving of his confidence. Is it 
a strong Government? Does it contain such a pro- 
portion of advanced Liberals as to make it certain 
that Radicalism will not be unrepresented in its 
ranks, and, above all, will it be a homogeneous body 
which may be trusted to work in unison for common 
ends? Applying these tests to the new Cabinet, we 
can honestly say that we think it meets them all, 
and that it consequently deserves the confidence of 
all real Liberals. As we point out elsewhere, MR. 
GLADSTONE has on this occasion avoided the error 
into which he fell in 1880, when he took all the most 
formidable critics of the Liberal policy into the 
Government, with the effect of producing a Cabinet 
divided against itself in the midst of a House in 
which there was no powerful Liberal to criticise its 
blunders. It is a very good thing for the nation, 
and for the Liberal party in particular, that some 
men of influence and independence are left outside 
the Ministry on this occasion ; whilst it is also fortu- 
nate for us that in the Cabinet the intrigues and 





office. 


divisions of the 1880 Administration are not likely 
to be repeated. 
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Is the cholera to come upon us after all? It is 
declining in Russia, and has barely crossed the 
western frontier; the epidemic in Havre is probably 
only cholerine, while that of Paris, which has now 
been at an end for some weeks, was either of the 
same character or, according to one theory, was due 
to the revivification of the Asiatic cholera bacilli of 
a former epidemic. Yet on Wednesday we were 
startled by the announcement of a sharp and sudden 
outbreak at Hamburg, and on Thursday the same 
announcement was made of Antwerp. In both 
cities some of the cases are pronounced “undoubtedly 
Asiatic,” and in the former the percentage of deaths 
is high. With the damp heat that has been 
upon us, and the Jewish emigration from Russia, 
cholera bacilli, it might be thought, will flourish as 
in a greenhouse, and the “destitute alien” transmit 
it to our shores, there to become endemic. Happily, 
however, there is really no such cause for alarm. 
There seems to be the utmost doubt whether the 
cases are generally Asiatic, and every reason to 
suppose that we in England are prepared, if Germany 
is not, to secure effectual sanitary precautions. The 
Local Government Board has done its part; ample 
precautions are being taken; the heat is already 
passing away; and the discovery of Dr. DAREMBERG 
in Paris—that citric acid in drinking water effectually 
kills the cholera bacillus—if only it is verified, should 
supply a short and easy method of stamping out the 
disease altogether. Meanwhile, water drinkers are 
recommended to boil their water, and keep in good 
health and spirits. 


Tue detailed Russian accounts of the recent 
collision between the Ameer'’s troops and the 
Russian “ exploring” expedition in the Pamirs which 
were published on Thursday, indicate that the 
situation may possibly develop cause for serious 
anxiety. COLONEL YANOFF, whose expedition seems 
to have turned its attention from the frontier of 
China to that of Afghanistan, has sent a formal 
complaint to the Governor of Badakshan, the north- 
eastern province of that country, that hearing that 
a thousand Afghans were assembling in his neigh- 
bourhood he went peaceably, but with a thousand 
troops, to disarm their suspicions. The Afghans, 
however, refused to be peaceable, and fired 
with fatal effect, whereupon he returned their 
fire with interest, and made some prisoners. The 
collision is hardly surprising under the circum- 
stances, nor can we wonder, if it be true, as the 
unofficial account states, that the Ameer has 
appealed to the Indian Government for aid against 
Russia. In any case, we can hardly afford to let the 
conflict pass without further explanations from St. 
Petersburg, nor can the Ameer well defer his 
reception of the Delimitation Commission proposed 
last week by the Indian Government. The north- 
eastern frontier of Afghanistan is very uncertain, 
and even the geography of the district is rather 
obscure. Happily, not only has Russia just now 
every reason to check excess of zeal among her 
pioneers, but a Liberal Government is in the best 
possible position for negotiation. 





Mr. HENNIKER HEATON’'S amusing suggestions of 
Post Office reform—presented in Thursday's 7¥mes in 
the form of an imaginary suppressed report by a too 
candid Postmaster-General—provides plenty of work 
for Mr. ARNOLD Morey, and should secure him at 
least that gratitude of expectancy which usually 
waits on the incoming official. An agricultural 
parcels post at 1d. per lb., to enable the tillers of 
small holdings to meet foreign competition; the 
“eash on delivery” or remboursement system, 


by which the postman takes the place of the 
shop; improvements in the express letter system, 
enabling an express letter to be posted in any 
pillar-box ; the sale of colonial stamps at post- 





offices so that “stamps for reply” can be enclosed to 
the colonies ; a reform in charging telegraphic 
addresses ; and half a dozen other improvements— 
make up a formidable list for the consideration of 
the new Postmaster-General. The attack has one 
obvious moral. Private enterprise, in a very limited 
way of course, does meet one or two of these 
demands. Foreign stamps, we believe (if not 
colonial), are sold by a few money-changers ; 
there are still Boy Messengers; and if the cash on 
delivery system does not exist here, private enter- 
prise devised it and maintains it still in America. 
Here are a series of reforms which would be most 
valuable, but which, rightly or wrongly, are ignored 
by the permanent officials, whether on financial 
grounds or on official tradition. What would the 
position of the consumer be under Socialism, in which 
not only would every person in the country quad 
employé have a direct official interest in maintaining 
the traditions of his own department, but nobody 
outside that department could tell whether the 
tradition was right or wrong, and no private enter- 
prise worth mentioning could exist ? 





THE silver crisis is still overshadowing all markets. 
It affects so wide an area—the United States, India, 
China, the Straits Settlements, Mexico, and Chili— 
and it touches such important interests, that nobody 
can foresee what may be the outcome. If the priee 
of the metal falls very much lower, it will further 
disorganise trade in those several countries, and 
through them it will have a very considerable in- 
fluence upon many of our own great industries, such 
as cotton. People, therefore, are asking whether 
serious failures are or are not likely, and how the 
Money Market may be influenced. There is a slight 
upward movement in the rate of discount for 
what are called long bills, bills running, that is to 
say, for over three months, but in short-dated 
bills there is little movement, for the supply of 
loanable capital is greatly in excess of the immediate 
demand. The natural result of the apprehensions 
respecting silver that exist is to check speculation in 
every direction and to keep back new enterprise. 
Consequently the demand for banking accom- 
modation is unusually small. On the other hand, 
bankers foresee that, if the silver crisis becomes 
more serious, there may be a demand for gold on a 
considerable scale. For instance, if the United States 
currency becomes more disorganised, and the fear 
arises that the Treasury may not be able promptly 
to fulfil all its engagements, the Government may 
decide upon borrowing gold; while, of course, if 
there were to be failures of such a kind as would 
give a shock to credit, rates would instantly advance. 
There is very little disposition, then, in the Money 
Market to increase business, and consequently to 
engage in new risks. 





THE silver crisis is the chief influence affecting 
the stock markets, but this week a number of other 
causes combined to check business. The spread of 
the cholera is the most serious of these. It tends to 
drive all who can afford it from the large towns, to 
divert attention from business, and consequently to 
check trade. The general expectation, therefore, is 
that as cholera spreads, the quotations upon the 
Continental Bourses will decline. The news from 
Afghanistan, though somewhat disturbing, has not 
had much effect upon the stock markets. In the 
United States the strikes and labour difficulties, as 
well as the progress of the Presidential conflict, are 
checking business, while the currency disorganisation 
has a still more important influence. At home, as 
distrust is generated in so many quarters, investors 
are confining their attention more and more to home 
securities, and particularly to good railway stocks. 
The home railway market, therefore, is very firm, and 
a good deal of investment is just now going on. 
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MR. MORLEY. 





R. MORLEY has won a brilliant victory at 

Newcastle, and his triumph will gladden the 
hearts of all the friends of the Ministry. His defeat 
would have been a personal misfortune and a public 
calamity, which we are happy in escaping. So far 
as the battle at Newcastle is concerned, it is only 
necessary to say that it has been fought by his 
antagonists in a manner which is happily not 
common in contested elections in England. Nothing 
can be more ignoble, nothing more contemptible, 
than the way in which Mr. Morley has been assailed 
by the msiien crew who believed that Mr. Pandeli 
Ralli would be a better representative of a great 
English city than one of the foremost Englishmen of 
our time. Of Mr. Ralli’s part in the vulgar business 
we only care to note his attitude on the Kight Hours 
Bill. A few weeks ago he was dead against it. Now 
he is for it; and he is doubtless proud of a change 
of front which has gained for him a certain number 
of votes. When the time, long threatened, comes at 
last, and the whole business of politics becomes a 
game to which the principle of the Dutch auction is 
applied, we can well believe that Mr. Ralli will 
become a successful politician; but until that day 
dawns upon us he is too insignificant to call for 
notice. As for the people who have made Mr. Ralli 
their tool in this sorry business, it is sufficient to say 
that personal spite of a very small kind seems to 
have been their ruling motive. Outside Newcastle 
men of all parties have looked on at their antics 
with mingled wonder and contempt. It is not often, 
we would fain hope, that motives so degrading and 
tactics so paltry are deliberately adopted in party 
warfare. 

Whether as member for Newcastle or as plain 
John Morley, member for nowhere in particular, the 
Irish Secretary would still have been one of the most 
notable and interesting figures of the day. To him, at 
least, politics is no mere game, and the better men of 
all parties must feel proud of the fact that in the 
course of a severe struggle of most doubtful issue 
he has made this fact apparent to anybody. Ever 
since he entered the House of Commons Mr. Morley 
has been true to his own high ideals. With a pro- 
found distaste for the tricks and stratagems of the 
clever party hack, anda keen distrust of the mere 
time-serving mob, Mr. Morley has been bent during 
his public life upon doing whatin him lay to carry 
into effect the principles which he acquired when 
filling a less prominent but scarcely less influential 
position. He is a Radical of the old type, nourished 
in the school of John Stuart Mill, and profoundly 
impressed with a belief that the first business of 
every man i3 to be free, and that the only other daty 
imposed upon him is to use that freedom wisely and 
well for his own benefit and for that of his fellow- 
creatures. This, one may take it, is the keynote of 
Mr. Morley’s political creed, and it is hardly possible 
to imagine one nobler. Daring his earlier Parlia- 
mentary career he was much under the influence of 
Mr. Chamberlain. No one can allege this to Mr. 
Morley’s discredit. At that time he and Mr. 
Chamberlain were of the same mind upon most 
matters of political import. Perhaps, indeed, Mr. 
Morley might have justly claimed Mr. Chamber- 
lain as his pupil in politics. Be this as it may, 
it was natural that the two friends should 
work together in Parliament, and that the man 
whose experience in the House of Commons was 
small should trust himself to a great extent to the 
aera of the friend who was already a Cabinet 

inister. But when Mr. Chamberlain went wrong, 
when he missed the fateful turning-point in the road 
and went blundering along the path which led those 








who followed it further and further from the goal all 
professed to seek—the goal of a free and contented 
nation—Mr. Morley was wiser than his ally. He 
recognised the fact that Mr. Gladstone, with the eye 
of genius, had seen the truth, and made haste to 
follow him in his new enterprise. It was not an easy 
thing by any means for Mr. Morley thus to break 
with his old friend. If he had been one of the 
time-servers, if he had thought only of his own com- 
fort, convenience, and profit, he would hardly have 
parted company with the member for Birmingham. 
But when he saw that Mr. Gladstone, taught by pro- 
longed and bitter experience, had at last determined 
to give practical effect to the principles which both 
he and Mr. Chamberlain had long professed, he did 
not hesitate a moment. To Mr. Chamberlain it was 
apparently a question of who was to do the thing that 
was right, and his soul was filled with bitterness 
when he saw that it was likely to be done by some- 
body other than himself. To Mr. Morley it was a 
question of getting the thing done. Both he and 
Mr. Chamberlain had long been dwelling upon the 
necessity of meeting the wishes of the Irish people, 
so far as was practicable. When he found that at 
last a serious attempt to carry out this policy had 
been resolved upon by the Liberal leader, he placed 
himself instantly at Mr. Gladstone’s service, and by 
his side he has ever since remained. 

This was the secret of Mr. Morley’s so-called 
“conversion”? to Home Rule. Even the most bitter 
of his critics has never ventured to question his 
sincerity, or to impute to him a blind obedience to 
his chief. The utmost that can be alleged against 
him with regard to the events of 1855 is that he 
cast aside all thought of old connections—highly 
advantageous though they might be to himself— 
when he saw that they clashed with his lovalty to 
his own ideas and principles, and that he followed 
Mr. Gladstone in advocating Home Rule rather than 
Mr. Chamberlain in opposing it. The at was 
thoroughly characteristic of the man, and trough 
the years of storm and gloom which have elapsed 
since then Mr. Morley has continued to show the 
same devotion to principle. He has done what he 
believed to be right, and striven earnestly to avoid 
the fatal error of the politician—the worship of a 
blind opportunism. We do not care to recur at this 
moment to the Labour Question as it affects Mr. 
Morley, except to say that his courage in refusing to 
yield his own convictions for the sake of gaining the 
votes of the Independent Labour Party at Newcastle 
has done much to strengthen and maintain the 
dignity of public life. A man of high ideals, of 
blameless action, of incorruptible loyalty, a man to 
whom politics, so far from being a game, represents 
the serious business of life, a man whose judgment is 
wonderfully sound and whose instincts are always 
healthy, he may be taken as the typical representative 
of a class of statesmen always too rare. It is well 
for our country, not only at this particular crisis in 
her history, but in the troubled times which are 
manifestly approaching when so many grave social 
and political problems will demand solution, that we 
have with us one who may be trusted to think first 
of the thing that is right and to put the mere 
question of expediency in the background. The 
duty of the true politician is happily something 
higher and nobler than the winning of votes. To 
him it is given to deal seriously and dispassionately 
with the great questions of the hour, to consider 
them in the spirit of the philosopher rather than in 
that of the placeman, and by example as well as 
worl of mouth to lead his fellow-countrymen into 
the true path by which alone the solution of those 
questions can be reached. To him also it is surely 
appointed to suffer for the truth’s sake, and even it 
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may be to fall a martyr to it. Mr. Morley has not 
read history in vain. He must know full well that 
it is not of stuff such as that of which he is made that 
the successful demagogue is formed. But there is, 
after all, in the scheme of creation a nobler being 
than the demagogue—the man whose word a nation 
can trust, and whose honour and good faith it can 
hold in high esteem even when his opinions may be 
different from its own; the man who seeks for a 
better reward than the applause of Senate or of 
mob, and who is content to suffer all things rather 
than fail in the duty which his own conscience has 
imposed upon him. It is because Mr. Morley 
approaches more nearly than most of us to this high 
and noble type that his fortunes at this crisis in his 
life have been watched with earnest and affectionate 
solicitude, not only by those who agree with him on 
the political questions of the day, but by not a few 
who differ widely from him. 








SOME YOUNGER MEN. 





MONG the younger men who have been chosen 
i to fill the subordinate places in the Ministry, 
there are one or two who deserve special notice. 
Everybody knows what Mr. Acland—whose place 
is by no means a subordinate one—has done to merit 
the high promotion he has received. For years past 
he has not only studied politics, but made a practical 
application of the results of his study in ways which 
have been none the less useful because they have 
been distinctly unobtrusive. Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
like Mr. Acland, has been strongly attracted by the 
social side of politics. What he thinks upon 
many of the problems of our time he has told 
the world in a series of masterly essays, which 
have the great advantage of being entirely free from 
that vice of over-confidence that is too often the be- 
setting sin of young politicians. In London—orrather, 
we should say, in the East End—Mr. Buxton’s name is 
one to conjure with. The people know him and trust 
him, and no single appointment to the Ministry has 
been more popular among the crowded millions of 
that quarter of the metropolis than his has been. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, to whom well-deserved pro- 
motion has come somewhat against his own will, is 
well known in the House of Commons and in York- 
shire, but not so well known elsewhere as he ought 
to be. He is one of the victims of the caricaturist. 
Men have been so long accustomed to the present- 
ment of him which is offered to us by Punch 
that they are hardly able to realise the fact 
that he is a sturdy, well-built Englishman, whose 
physical powers rival those of his father in his 
youth, who has succeeded to the axe once wielded 
by the Prime Minister, who can speak with unusual 
force and ease, and whose besetting sin is an un- 
feigne diffidence which does not allow him to do 
justice to his own excellent qualities. When the 
present Ministry was formed he desired to remain 
outside its ranks, wishing to devote himself exclu- 
sively to his father’s comfort. Happily this sacrifice 
has not been exacted from him, and he has now 
taken another step forward in a career which is 
likely to be one of more than common usefulness 
and distinction. 

Mr. Herbert Gardner, to whom the important 
postof Minister of Agriculture has been entrusted, 
is well known as one of the “rising young men” 
of the Liberal party. Wealthy, talented, and 
popular, he has long been a familiar figure in 
society, whilst his political ambitions have been. no 
secret for some years past. His appointment will 
please many persons, and give offence to none. Of 
a different type is Mr. Edmund Robertson, the new 





Civil Lord of the Admiralty. Few of the young men 
in the late Parliament succeeded so well as Mr. 
Robertson did in making a position in the House. And 
his position was won by dint of his own efforts and 
his own talent alone. An uncompromising Radical, 
he was at the same time a thoroughly independent 
politician. To the Scotch passion for thoroughness he 
united an academic love of exactness, one of the fruits 
of his most successful University career, whilst he 
showed a fearlessness which is not always appreciated 
on the part of so young a politician. Lord Spencer and 
Sir Ughtred Shuttleworth may be congratulated upon 
having secured so efficient an ally at the Admiralty, 
and we can well believe that Mr. Robertson’s voice 
will be heard often and with effect in the debates in 
the present Parliament on naval questions. Sir 
Walter Foster, who has received the post of Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Local Government Board, 
has played so important a part in politics outside 
Parliament that he hardly needs any introduction to 
the public. A very successful physician, he is also 
an admirable man of business, and now that he 
seems definitely to have given up the practice 
of medicine in order to devote himself to a 
political career, we may expect for him as great 
a triumph at St. Stephen’s as that which he 
has already achieved in Birmingham. Mr. Burt 
needs praise from no one. It is with unfeigned 
satisfaction that we hail the admission into the 
Ministry of one of the most honest, pure-minded, 
and patriotic members of the House of Commons. 
If the position allotted to him had been still higher 
than that which he has secured, there is no one on 
either side in politics who would have complained. 

The new Junior Lords of the Treasury form a 
notable trio. There is Mr. Ellis, called the Welsh 
Parnell, who has the temperament of the Celt, 
the enthusiasm, the poetry, the brilliant imagina- 
tion of his race, and who has in addition the 
practical business capacity which has so often 
enabled the Celt to get the better of the more 
lethargic Saxon. Then there is Mr. Causton, the 
untiring and energetic, of whom it was once said 
that his ideal of life was a prolonged public meet- 
ing; but of whom it must also be said that he is 
just as ready to work in less obtrusive methods than 
by means of public platforms for the good of his 
fellow-creatures, and to whose splendid capacity for 
successful organisation the recent Liberal victory in 
London was in no small measure due. Last ot all 
there is Mr. McArthur, whose sympathies with the 
Colonies, in one of which he was born, are happily 
founded on knowledge, not ignorance; who hasa pretty 
gift in speaking, a sound taste in literature, and a 
real love of good books; whose judgment is cool and 
dispassionate, whose Radicalism is based upon con- 
viction; whose staunchness in friendship has been 
proved in one very notable case, and who is not only 
a good politician, and an able representative of the 
religious body to which he belongs, but a clear- 
headed man-of-the-world as well. With such a 
“team ” at his disposal the work of Mr. Marjoribanks 
in this Parliament must be materially lightened. 








OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 





FF\IME enough has now elapsed since the formation 

_ of the new Government to enable us to gauge 
fairly the significance of its reception by the public 
opinion of the Continent. During the past two or 
three weeks the Continental press has been speaking 
its mind pretty freely upon every aspect of the 
situation. We have had its views upon the majority 
of forty, upon Lord Rosebery’s acceptance of office, 
upon Mr. Gladstone’s supposed attitude towards the 
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Triple Alliance, upon the Liberal policy with regard 
to Egypt, and we have had its counter-views again 
upon the speculations of our own Tories upon all 
these matters. The net effect of these and of the 
other indications of Continental opinion which are 
available is such as to bring comfort to all friends of 
peace. A sensibly tranquillising impression, which 
no impartial observer can fail to be struck with, has 
clearly been produced upon the European situation 
by the advent of the Liberal Administration. This 
is manifest in whatever direction one looks, and it is 
all the more remarkable because, on the one band, 
it is the result of no extravagant or ill-judged expec- 
tations, while, on the other, it has been produced in 
spite of a more than commonly reckless use of the 
old unpatriotic tactics of the Tory party in exploiting 
the foreign difficulties of their country the moment 
they are thrown into Opposition. The truth is that 
the sense of tranquillity arises inevitably from the 
nature of the case, and we may hope that, if its hand 
is not forced by inconsiderate action from either side 
of the House when Parliament re-assembles, the new 
Ministry will have brought us a fresh lease of that 
European peace which, though ever trembling on 
the brink of destruction, has been maintained un- 
broken for fourteen years. 

If we turn to our most important, and our most 
sensitive neighbour, France, the change for the better 
will be found to be of the most reassuring kind. 
Lord Salisbury’s very manner was a source of con- 
stant irritation at Paris, and it is safe to say that 
but for the solid and sensible personality of M. 
Waddington acting as a buffer between the two 
Foreign Offices, there would have been more than 
once a serious danger of unpleasant misunderstand- 
ings. The master of flouts and jeers is also a master 
of the art of rubbing people up the wrong way, and 
he has not missed opportunities of exercising his 
proficiency in this respect in regard to France. 
Unhappily this sort of thing was taken to be but a 
confirmation of the theories about Lord Salisbury 
firmly believed in across the Channel. He was there 
held to be distinctly unsympathetic to Republican 
France, and he was believed, however unjustly, to be 
hopelessly under those Court and family influences 
which Frenchmen suppose to be all too prone to lend 
themselves to the adventures of the youthful German 
Emperor. All this was, at the very least, an unfor- 
tunate state of feeling to have prevailing between 
France and England. With the advent of the 
Liberal Ministry, the spirit, at any rate, of these 
relations will be changed. The French are under 
no illusions with regard to Liberal foreign policy in 
any quarter. They look for no break in continuity. 
They are rather inclined to regard Lord Rosebery as 
hardly less a partisan of the Triple Alliance than 
Lord Salisbury himself. But they make clearly two 
important distinctions. They see that Lord Rosebery’s 
conception of the Triple Alliance is as of an engine of 
peace and of peace alone, and they know that by a 
Liberal Government the claims and the interests of 
France will at least be regarded in a spirit naturally 
sympathetic. As to Egypt, France has learned a 
lesson of patience since the days when French poli- 
ticians embarrassed Sir Charles Dilke with their 
astonishment because he did not seem ready for a 
policy of instant evacuation. She is now content to 
wait for the ripe and the acceptable time. Nothing 
could be in better judgment than the present tone 
of the French press on tbat subject; and it is certain 
that if any efforts are made to hamper the freedom 
of action of the Government in dealing with this 
problem, they will not be the outcome of French un- 
reasonableness or French impatience. All round 
there has been set up between England and France 
a feeling of mutual confidence unqualified by illusions, 








instead of the mistrust and the friction that have 


hitherto prevailed. How much such a_ soothed 
condition of French nerves counts for as a factor of 
European peace it would not be easy to over-esti- 
mate. 

In Germany a corresponding benefit to the 
interests of peace may be attributed to the advent 
of the new Administration. The sentiment of race 
will always be a strong bond of sympathy between 
us and our Teutonic cousins, and will thus be the 
best guarantee of cordial relations between the two 
nations. In addition to that at the present time 
there is the feeling that the Liberal Foreign Minister 
is no enemy to the Triple Alliance. Butall patriotic 
Germans at the present time are friends of peace, 
and they will feel that their hands are immensely 
strengthened by the presence at the English Foreign 
Office of a Minister whose policy is—beyond all sus- 
picion—one directed solely to the maintenance of 
European peace ; and who, while prepared to favour 
any combination which may make for that end, may 
be trusted to lend his countenance to no aggressive 
proceedings calculated to frustrate it. A similar 
effect may be looked for in the other Powers 
forming the Triple Alliance; but perhaps one turns 
especially to Italy, where the temptationf to en- 
courage war as a refuge from ever-growing financial 
embarrassments has long been one of the most 
disquieting elements of the time. Mr. Gladstone’s 
reputed letter to Signor Schilizzi may or may not be 
genuine, or it may have been written in a state of 
things very different from that which now prevails ; 
but there is no doubt the anxiety it expresses regard- 
ing Italy’s enormous military expenditure corresponds 
with the spirit of rational English public opinion and 
with the feeling of all friends of peace on the Con- 
tinent. No intelligent observer can have watched 
Italy's extravagant efforts to live up to her part as a 
Great Power, her palpable living beyond her means, 
without apprehension as to whither it would lead for 
the peace of Europe when the moment, steadily ap- 
proaching, was at hand when Italy, unless she ceased 
her armaments, would have to make her choice 
between bankruptcy and war. Anything which 
would tend to damp the ardour of the military 
enthusiasts in Italy just now, and encourage her 
economists and her peace party, would be a blessing 
to Europe; and Italy may be trusted to be the 
most sensitive of all to the spirit of an England 
ruled by a Ministry dead set against desperate 
adventures. 

The one spot on the horizon from which any 
symptom capable of giving rise to uneasiness 
seems to come is the frontier of Afghanistan. But 
there are two points which, if borne in mind, 
should serve to allay, at any rate, some of the 
immediate anxiety. The first is that we hold Gilghit 
and that Gilghit commands the Pamirs; the second 
is that in this region it is impossible to make war 
extensively in the season that is now approaching. 
The climate there will call a halt until at least the 
winter is over. In the meantime, Lord Rosebery 
may be trusted to disentangle the mystery of Colonel 
Yanoff, and to deal judicivusly with Abdurrahman’s 
decidedly awkward demand for British interference. 








DEPOPULATION IN IRELAND AND 
SCOTLAND. 





HE report of the Irish census and tbe first 
part of the report of the Scotch census, which 
have appeared within a few days of each other, have 
many interesting and some cheerful features, but 
for the most part they make gloomy reading. One 
is glad to observe the figures which record continued 
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improvement in the housing of the people, for in no 
direction can improvement be more welcome. In 
Scotland, thirty years ago, there were 7,964 families 
living in single rooms without windows; there are 
now only 398, and, as the tables show, 321 of 
them are in Shetland, Ross and Cromarty, and 
Inverness. The report in which the comparison 
is thus made between 1861 and 1891 should have 
stated, however, that the greater number of these 
hovels had disappeared before 1871, and that since 
1881 there has not been a great diminution. Nor 
has the number of single-roomed dwellings with 
windows (in which at present about a fifth of the 
people live) grown much smaller than it was in 1881. 
But two-roomed dwellings have increased by 26,179 
during the last ten years; three-roomed by 23,858 ; 
and four-roomed by 10,532. In Ireland also the 
better class of dwellings has increased in number, 
and the others have diminished. The lowest of the 
four classes in which Irish houses are grouped 
comprises mud-cabins with only one room and 
window; the next is vaguely described in the 
report as comprising “a better description of 
house, varying from one to four rooms and win- 
dows.’ Both of these classes have diminished, the 
former nearly by one-half. There are now only 
20,617 mud cabins, as against 40,665 in 1881. The 
second class, comprising good farm-houses, have 
increased by 44,391, and the first class by 4,013. 
So far as they go these figures are hopeful. One 
may attribute the increase of good houses to increase 
of prosperity and a rise in the standard of comfort, 
but such a cause must not be pressed to explain the 
diminution of unhealthy dwellings. For it is evident 
that the oue-roomed people have not generally risen 
to be two-roomed people, but have simply disappeared 
as the failures of our civilisation. So regarded, the 
improvement may mark progress, but it is progress 
in its most sombre garb. The unfit have not been 
made fit, but have been eliminated. 

A large part of the agricultural population has 
been found unnecessary, and has disappeared. This 
is the fact which in census after census, in England 
and Scotland as in Ireland, is brought out with 
startling distinctness. From 1881 to 1891 the popu- 
lation of England and Wales increased 11°65 per 
cent., but the increase was entirely in urban districts. 
From agricultural districts the people are steadily 
drifting away. The population of Scotland has in- 
creased by 290,074, yet in sixteen counties there has 
been a decrease. Draw a line from the mouth of the 
Clyde to the mouth of the Spey, and in every county 
north and west of that Highland line you will find fewer 
people to-day than there were ten years ago. Morethan 
200,000 have emigrated since the last census. In 
Ireland the same movement has been going on with 
startling rapidity ever since the famine, the differ- 
ence being that, as Ireland depends mainly on agricul- 
ture, each census marks a downward stage in the total 
population. It was over 8,000,000 in 1841, and 
must have been near 9,000,000 in 1846. There 
were only 6,500,000 left in 1851; in 1881 the 
population had fallen to 5,174,836, and in 1891 
to 4,704,750—nearly the same figure as at the 
beginning of the century. The Commissioners 
observe that “early marriages are excessively rare 
in Ireland,” and that, “estimated by the number 
of married women of child-bearing ages, the natural 
increase in population in Ireland is at present very 
small,” yet the stream of emigration continues un- 
checked. During the ten years there were 770,706 


Irish emigrants, and 472,675 of these, or 61°53 per 
cent., were between the ages of twenty and forty-five. 
Thus over the whole kingdom able-bodied men and 
women are drifting away from the rural districts. 
We might widen our survey, and show that the same 





movement is proceeding elsewhere, even in new 
countries ; for it is striking to note that between 
1880 and 1890, while the population of Chicago 
increased by 705,000, the population of the State of 
Illinois outside Chicago decreased by 45,000. But 
that which elsewhere is a local and partial change is 
in Ireland, and also, in a certain sense, in the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland, the decay of a whole 
people. 

The causes of depopulation have been many, and 
doubtless in a large measure have been beyond our 
control. But, for good or evil, we have to bear 
much of the responsibility. We have forced upon 
communities in which custom was the ruling force 
our modern English idea that the relation between 
landlord and tenant should be a matter of contract, 
and the Seotch crofter and the Irish peasant have 
had to give way. Left to themselves and their 
own old-world methods, they might never have 
advanced very far in prosperity, but they would 
have found the means of living in rude comfort, 
and such changes as circumstances compelled 
would have come gradually and painlessly. It 
has been their misfortune—at least, in this respect— 
to be linked to a nation which has maintained a 
contemptuous ignorance of every system of land- 
holding but its own. They have been elbowed out, 
because their landlords, driven either by necessity or 
the study of political economy, have endeavoured to 
make the land pay. “I am quite satisfied,” said 
Sir Walter Scott, “‘ that nothing under the personal 
superintendence of the landlord will satisfy a High- 
land tenantry, and that the substitution of factors, 
now becoming general, is one great cause of emigra- 
tion.” So in Ireland, even after the famine had 
swept away a million anda half of the people, the 
spread of English ideas on landholding, which the 
Encumbered Estates Act encouraged, was bound to 
result in continuous emigration. New men of 
business habits, with a greater zeal for the cultiva- 
tion of the land than for the well-being of the 
tenantry, took the place of landlords who, with all 
their faults, had a sense of tribal duty, and never 
ventured to regard the land as entirely their own, 
as their property which they might deal with as they 
pleased. In both countries the peasant was in the 
way and had to go. Perhaps the change was inevit- 
able. At any rate it required greater statesman- 
ship than we have ever displayed to solve the difficult 
problem of maintaining side by side, under one 
political roof, systems of landholding that belong to 
different stages of civilisation. But the process of 
depopulation has surely gone far enough. To 
take some instances from Scotland, Sutherland has 
now only eleven inhabitants to the square mile, 
Inverness only twenty-two, Argyll only twenty-three, 
and Ross and Cromarty only twenty-five. Full 
though these counties may be of barren places, there 
must be room enough for this remnant of the people. 
And, in our own interest, they are worth preserving. 
Let us recall a passage in the report of the Commis- 
sion of 1883: “ The crofter and other population of 
the Highlands and Islands,” said the Commissioners, 
“small though it be, is a nursery of good workers 
and good citizens for the whole Empire. In this 
respect the stock is invaluable. By sound physical 
constitution, native intelligence, and good moral 
training, it is particularly fitted to recruit the people 
of our industrial centres, who without such help from 
wholesome sources in rural districts would degenerate 
under the influences of bad lodging, unhealthy occu- 
pations, and enervating habits.’’ Improved dwellings, 
better wages, and a higher standard of life may 
improve the physique of the dwellers in towns, but 
we shall never cease to need the renovating force of 
the moors and the sea. If our land legislation can 
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reserve this source of national health, it is abun- 
Jantly justified on this ground alone. Even if we 
would, we cannot restore the old conditions, but we 
may check the further progress of a wasteful de- 

pulatieon. Landlords who have become mere 
andowners cannot complain if, in the general 
interest, the State refuses to recognise their new 
pretensions to uncontrolled dominion, and if their 
tenants now receive from the law the protection 
which formerly was secured by custom. 








THE SILVER CRISIS. 


HE City is naturally very much disturbed just 
now by the sudden and unexpected fall in 
silver. When the American Congress decided two 
years ago to purchase nearly half the world’s total 
production of silver every year, most people assumed 
that the price would be raised very nearly to what it 
had been before Germany demonetised the metal, and 
that it would be kept there for a considerable time. 
So strongly was this believed by speculators at home 
and abroad that the price in fact was run up 
from about 43d. per oz. in the spring of 1890 
to 543d. per oz. in the first week of the following 
September. The speculation, however, then broke 
down under the influence of the Baring crisis, and 
the price of the metal has ever since been falling, 
until it is now, roughly, about 30 per cent. lower 
than it was at the beginning of September, 1890, 
and about 9 per cent. lower than ever it had 
been previous to that date. It is clear, therefore, 
that the American attempt to rehabilitate silver 
has utterly failed, and the business community all 
over the world sees that the purchases of silver must 
very soon be stopped. The United States Treasury 
is bound to keep £20,000,000 sterling in gold to re- 
deem the old Treasury notes issued during the War— 
the “‘greenbacks,” as they are popularly called—and 
it is also bound to keep dollar for dollar against the 
gold certificates outstanding. Over and above the 
amount that it has to hold for those two purposes, 
the United States Treasury possesses at present only 
about £5,000,000 sterling in gold. But there are out- 
standing not far short of £21,000,000 sterling of new 
Treasury notes, issued for the purchase of silver 
during the past two years, which the Treasury is 
pledged to redeem in gold; and there are, besides, 
about £28,000,000 sterling of National Bank notes, 
which also are redeemable by the Treasury and in 
gold, making together about £49,000,000 sterling, 
which may be presented at any moment for redemp- 
tion in gold; and to enable it to do this, as we 
have just been pointing out, the Treasury holds only 
about £3,000,000 sterling in the metal, or, roughly, 
about 6 per cent. of its liabilities. Furthermore, 
there are about £65,000,000 sterling of silver certifi- 
cates circulating amongst the public. It is true that 
these silver certificates are redeemable only in silver ; 
but hitherto it has always been possible to exchange 
them for other forms of currency, which other forms 
of currency are redeemable in gold. It will be seen 
that there are about £114,000,000 sterling of various 
kinds of paper which may be presented at the 
Treasury ; and to keep all this immense mass at its 
legal value, the Treasury holds only about £3,000,000 
sterling in gold. Lastly, the Treasury is issuing not 
far short of a million sterling every month of new 
Treasury notes in purchase of silver. But it is 
evident that rich as the United States is, and rapidly 
as its population is growing, it cannot keep in circu- 
lation such a mass of paper, always increasing at so 
rapid a rate. The danger is that the paper will soon 
become redundant, that fear may arise that the 








Treasury will not be in a position to redeem it in 
gold, that gold consequently may rise to a premium, 
and that this may lead to a crisis. Consequently 
the belief is growing that before very long the United 
States will have to stop the purchases of silver, or 
that there will be a crisis. 

But if the United States stops the purchases of 
silver, amounting to 54 million ounces every year, 
is there not a danger that there will be a panic fall 
in silver? It is possible, of course, that the world, 
recognising that the purchases may be stopped, is 
already preparing for the event; and that the fall, 
instead of waiting for the stoppage, as would naturally 
have been expected, is taking place beforehand. But it 
is also possible—and, we may add,even probable—that 
when the Act of 1890 is repealed, the Silver Market 
will be alarmed, and the fall will be very serious. The 
circumstances being such, it is not surprising that 
there is great anxiety in the City. The Indian Govern- 
ment has to pay in London every year fifteen or 
sixteen millions sterling in gold for what are called 
the “home charges.” But the Indian Govern- 
ment raises its revenue in silver; and the cheaper silver 
becomes, the greater revenue will be required to pay 
those home charges. The fall, therefore, is very 
adversely affecting Indian finance. It is also inflict- 
ing serious loss upon all European residents in India 
—civil and military officers, merchants and others— 
everyone, in short, who is paid in silver, and who has 
to send money to Europe, either for the maintenance 
of his family or for any other purpose. Of course, 
also, the silver securities of the Indian Government— 
“rupee paper,” as they are called—are becoming less 
valuable. Interest and principal being payable in silver, 
it is worth less to all European investors ; and railway 
companies and the like are affected in the same way. 
Indian banks, again, which have raised money in 
Europe in gold and invested it in India, where it 
is repayable in silver, are suffering heavy loss. 
And, lastly, trade with India is being dis- 
organised. A European merchant, for example, 
who sells goods in India, and réceives payment 
in rupees, gets very much less than he did a little 
while ago, because of the depreciation of the 
rupee. There is no doubt, then, that the crisis is a 
very serious one, and that there is only too much 
ground for the apprehensions that are entertained. 
The shares of those banks which do business in 
India, China, and the Far East generally, have 
fallen ruinously. In one instance shareholders are 
willing to give away their shares for nothing, to 
escape the liability upon them; and it is said that 
depositors are giving notice of withdrawal in a very 
embarrassing way. As was to have been expected, 
all kinds of suggestions are being made for remedy- 
ing the evils that we have just been pointing out. 
Sir David Barbour, the Indian Finance Minister, in 
a letter published in all the morning papers this 
week, advocates bimetallism. In India an association 
has been formed to agitate for the adoption of 
a gold standard, while merchants and bankers 
here at home engaged in the Indian trade are 
recommending that the Government should suspend 
the coinage of silver in India for private parties, 
retaining for itself the right to coin if deemed ex- 
pedient. It is to be hoped, however, that the Indian 
Government will not yield to these counsels of alarm, 
for a time of panic is certainly not that at which a 
great change involving the well-being of so vast a 
population should be carried out. .So far as Sir D. 
Barbour’s panacea is concerned, it may be dismissed 
with a very few words. The United States is a far 
more powerful country than India, and the United 
States has failed to rehabilitate silver. India alone, 
therefore, cannot raise the value of that metal, and 
it is as certain as anything reasonably can be that 
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the leading countries of Europe will not enter into a 
bimetallic arrangement. 

The suspension of silver coinage is equally in- 
admissible. It is very doubtful whether the Indian 
Government could raise the value of the rupee, or even 
keep it at its present value, supposing that it closed 
the mints, for we do not know how the Indian 
public would act under the circumstances. Besides, 
the plan has this great objection—that it would leave 
India withont any standard of value at all. Its 
money would consist of silver coins, no doubt, but 
the value of those coins, assuming the Government 
succeeded, would be regulated, not by the silver in 
them, but by the arbitrary action of the Government. 
Furthermore, it is to be borne in mind that a low 
exchange, while it affects injuriously the import 
trade into India, tends to stimulate the export trade 
from India; and for this reason, that Indian exports 
being sold in Europe for gold, the gold exchanges 
for a larger number of rupees the lower the price of 
silver is. Therefore if the Indian Government were 
to close the mints, and succeed in raising the value 
of the rupee, it would injure—for the time being, at 
all events—the export trade from India; that is to 
say, it would cause a loss to all Indian producers. 
Thus the upshot of the measure would be to favour 
Europeans at the expense of the natives, and that 
would be a very dangerous proceeding. We know 
so little of the real mind of the Indian population 
that we cannot venture to form any opinion as to 
how they would regard the matter. But suppose 
they were to take it into their heads that the Indian 
Government had acted, not in the interest of India, 
but in the interest of Lancashire, would not the 
consequences be far more serious than anything that 
would ensue from a further fallin silver? Lastly, it 
is to be recollected that the Indian Government 
derives a very considerable revenue from opium, and 
that the opium trade with China would be injured if 
the value of the rupee were decidedly raised. For 
all these reasons, and many others that might be 
mentioned if we had room, it ts objectionable in the 
highest degree to make a change of this kind. It is 
always unwise to legislate in a panic, but it is more 
than unwise when the legislation affects the 
material interests of a population as large as 
that of all Europe, especially when the population 
is under a foreign Government. The adoption of a 
gold standard is a more reasonable proposal, and it 
is possible that it may have to be seriously faced. 
As matters stand at present, nobody can say how 
much silver will fall, or whether it may not become 
so cheap that it will be unsuitable as a standard of 
value. But, on the other hand, nobody can say 
whether silver will fall very much. It may be that 
when once the purchases are stopped in the United 
States, so many mines will have to be closed that 
the production will greatly fall off, and that conse- 
quently, even if there is a panic fall, there may after 
a few months be a very considerable rise. It is quite 
within the range of possibility, therefore, that a year 
hence the price of silver may be as high as it is now, 
or even higher. The wiser course, then, for the 
Indian Government is to do nothing for the present, 
but to wait and see what will be the course of the 
silver market; and when alarm subsides, and the 
question can be studied calmly and exhaustively, to 
consider at leisure whether the present system should 
be retained, or a gold standard should be adopted. 





CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
HE great heat which has been experienced during 
the last fortnight all over Western Europe 
seems to have put a stop even to the limited political 
activity of a summer vacation. Certainly it has 





effectually checked the speculations of the Continen- 
tal press (except perhaps in Russia, where topics are 
scarce) concerning the few events of importance that 
have actually taken place. Neither the political 


crisis in Serbia nor the visit of M. Stambouloff tothe . 
Sultan hay availed to excite the normal amount of © 


hypothesis and prophecy ; and their significance has 
speedily been explained away to the complete satis- 
faction of all organs of public opinion. Doubtless 
the explanations are right, but at another season 
they would not have been accepted so easily; and 
the same thing may be said with regard to the German 
Emperor's latest speech. 

The immediate effect of the heat has been to in- 
terfere with the military manceuvres in various 
Continental countries. From all parts of Italy, from 
the district round Tours in France, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Halle and Posen in Germany, we hear of 
soldiers, compelled to march as usual, dropping out of 
the ranks by scores, and dying of sunstroke. Some 
Austrian regiments have suffered terribly in the 
stony desert of the Karst in Carniola. The German 
Emperor last week mercifully curtailed a parade of 
the Guards; other commanders have been less con- 
siderate, and some in democratic France are to be 
visited with reprimand or dismissal. Deaths from 
sunstroke, too, are numerous among civilians. In 
Vienna the leaves are dried up and falling; heavy 
thunderstorms there and in North Italy have not 
mended matters. In Switzerland, besides the fires at 
Grindelwald and in the Simmenthal, the melting of 
the glaciers has increased the crevasses, swollen the 
streams, and interrupted the Zermatt Railway. And 
the cholera is at Hamburg and Antwerp. But to 
that we refer elsewhere. 

The only political event of the week in France, 
the opening of the Departmental Councils-General, 
has passed off without any special incident. Of the 
six councils in which the majority has just passed to 
the Republicans, five have elected Republican presi- 
dents. M. Paul de Cassagnac in the Gers and M. de 
Rochefoucauld in the Sarthe are among the number 
of the dispossessed. The speeches of the victors have 
been, without exception, conciliatory. M. Jules Ferry, 
in his Presidential address in the Council of the 
Vosges, has advised the Republicans to welcome 
the recruits whom they owe to the Pope; and 
M. Ribot, at a public dinner in the Pas de Calais, 
has pointed out how much the work of the Foreign 
Office is facilitated by a general acceptance of the 
Republic. 

The cab strike in Paris broke down at the end of 
last week. Some rather serious labour troubles, 
however, have occurred among the miners at Car- 
maux in the Tarn. One of the employés of the 
mines, M. Calvignac, was elected Mayor of the Com- 
mune on the Labour ticket. His municipal duties 
interfered so much with his work, and involved so 
much unexpected absence from his post, that the 
company dispensed with his services. Hence a 
strike; soldiers have been sent to the town, and the 
situation is strained, though there is little or no 
actual violence. But the Strike Committee have 
demanded his reinstatement, two days a week to be 
allowed him for municipal affairs; leave of absence, 
if necessary, to be granted by the company to his 
adjoints and the municipal councillors; a general 
amnesty for the men, and removal of the offending 
manager. Moreover, the Council of the Labour 
party, including MM. Guesde and Paul Lafargue, 
have protested against his dismissal as an “ attack 
on universal suffrage.” At Liévin, too, near Mons, 
there is trouble owing to the presence of Belgian 
miners, whom their employers intend to discharge. 

In default of other political matter the Jndé- 
pendance Belge has interviewed prominent poli- 
ticians as to that part of the proposed scheme of 
Constitutional revision which will enable Belgium 
to acquire the Congo State as a colony. The Radical 
leaders are decidedly against the acquisition. Two 
prominent non-official members of the Right, MM. 
Nothomb and Woeste, are as decidedly in its favour, 
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partly, no doubt, in the interest of the Church; 
while some of the Liberals—in particular M. Graux, 
a former Minister of Finance, and General Brial- 
mont—are seduced by the notion of “an outlet for 
manufactures” into favouring the idea. These 
Belgian statesmen should study the history of the 
“Erythran colony ” in Abyssinia. 

Last Friday week the political world in Germany 
was startled by the announcement that the German 
Emperor had declared positively the day before 
against the proposed reduction of military service to 
two years. Naturally it was supposed that this 
announcement presaged a speedy retirement of the 
Chancellor, who was generally considered a partisan 
of the change. However, it was soon remembered 
that he had condemned it two years ago; and a 
fuller version of the Emperor’s speech shows that 
he said that Europe was profoundly pacific; but 
that even so, the reduction could not take place 
without an increase in the number of men with the 
colours; that this involved financial burdens, and 
that the country must accept the burdens with the 
relief. Since then it has been formally announced 
that there will be a reduction of the period of service 
for the infantry, coupled with an increase in the 
number of recruits. And this was not at all what 
the Liberals expected. 

The two impending bye-elections in Silesia are 
being watched with much interest. Liberals were 
returned in both districts at the General Election in 
1890 at the second ballot, thanks to the withdrawal 
of the Catholic candidates in their favour; but, in 
consequence of the abortive Prussian Schools Bill, 
the Catholics are now supporting the Conservatives. 
And so they will all over Germany henceforward. 
If so the Liberals, National Liberals, and Socialists 
will have to combine against them; but will not 
Prince Bismarck’s appearance in the Reichstag keep 
the National Liberals apart? And how can a coali- 
tion of Conservatives and Catholics, which will in- 
clude such heterogeneous elements as Ultramontanes 
and orthodox Protestants, Junkerdom and Christian 
Socialism, combined with strong anti-Semitism, 
either support the Government or maintain itself? 

The agricultural interest in Silesia meanwhile has 
petitioned the Government that any Russo-German 
treaty of commerce may maintain differential duties 
on Russian wheat, keep out Russian cattle, and 
pledge Russia not to reduce railway freight rates, 
so that Germany will have no concessions to make to 
Russia of the smallest value to that country—at 
least as treaty-makers count values. 

The prohibition of the export of rye, rye-meal, 
and bran from Russia was removed on Tuesday. 
M. Vishnegradski, the Russian Minister of Finance, 
is not formally to retire from office just yet. 

In Italy politics are all but quiescent. Seventy- 
four Radical candidates, however, are announced for 
the General Election; but the number of seats is 508. 

It is expected that the Swedish Rigsdag will be 
convoked for an extraordinary session in October, 
chiefly to deal with military reforms involving an 
extension of the annual training (now limited toa 
fortnight). The Swedish Radicals, it is said, will 
take the opportunity, by way of a concession to the 
demand of Norway for a separate consular service, 
of proposing the establishment of separate consuls 
for Sweden. Meanwhile, some Swedes are talking of 
a closer union—a Swedish-Norwegian federation 
with a joint legislature, and (as a preparation) joint 
army manceuvres. The time for such proposals is 
hardly well chosen. 

In Spain there is said to be some prospect of a 
Ministerial crisis. Sefior Canovas has hastily 
returned to Madrid to preside at a Cabinet Council. 
The high tariff is causing great discontent; and 
a recent tour of Sefior Sagasta, the Liberal leader, 
in Galicia and Asturias, has intensified the feeling 
against the present Ministry. 

The Peace Congress was opened at Berne on 
Monday with an address from M. Ruchonnet, the 
Swiss Minister of Justice. It is proposed to consti- 





tute a permanent Bureau of International Peace at 
Berne, the expenses to be met by the Governments 
of all civilised nations. 

The Figaro has published long interviews with 
M. Stambouloff and Prince Ferdinand, which, how- 
ever, add little to our knowledge. Both defend the 
severity shown by the Government to the alleged 
conspirators, and the former minimises the im- 
portance of his interview with the Sultan. M. 
Jacobssohn, the supposed vendor of the documents 
recently published in the Svoboda, has gone on to 
Vienna, and is freely compared with Pigott—and 
not only in France. 

A Liberal Ministry has been formed in Serbia 
with a programme including financial economies 
and military expenditure. The Vienna papers are 
sceptical of its permanence, and see the hand of 
Russia in the crisis. 

Both in Tennessee and in Western New York the 
labour troubles seem practically at an end. In the 
former, the convicts will be reinstated as soon as 
possible. In the latter, the Delaware and Lacka- 
Wana switchmen and some other employés have 
struck, and there have been some scandalous 
attempts at outrage; but the New York Central 
traffic is apparently proceeding without difficulty. 

The arrangement of rates on the Welland Canal 
in favour of Montreal as against American ports, 
has caused the issue of a retaliatory proclamation by 
President Harrison, discriminating against Canadian 
vessels in the Sault Ste. Marie Canal. 

Early this week a curious difficulty arose in 
Argentina. The Minister of Marine declined to 
answer a question in Congress; President Pelle- 
grini supported him, and resigned his office. As 
he had only succeeded as Vice-President on the over- 
throw of Celman, there was no one to succeed him, 
and the incoming President was appealed to by Con- 
gress to assume office—nearly two months before his 
time. However, the Minister has replied after all, 
and President Pellegrini has returned to office. 








MR. GLADSTONE’S FOUR CABINETS. 


\ R. GLADSTONE has achieved in his 83rd year 
1! the unique distinction of being the only 
statesman who has ever in this country, since the 
introduction of responsible government, been sum- 
moned a fourth time by the Sovereign to form a 
Ministry, and who has four times held the post of 
Prime Minister. Only one other Minister had pre- 
viously attained this honour more than twice. The 
late Lord Derby was on three occasions the head of 
a Ministry, but his aggregate tenure of office 
amounted to no more than three years and nine 
months—an average of little more than a year for 
each of his short Administrations. Eight other 
Premiers have twice in their official lives been 
raised to that position within the last 100 years, 
namely, Pitt, with an aggregate of 20 years and 8 
months of service ; Portland, 2 years and 8 months ; 
Melbourne, 6 years and 8 months; Russell, 6 years and 
2 months ; Peel, 5 years and 2 months; Palmerston, 
9 years and 4 months; Disraeli, 7 years; and 
Salisbury 6 years and 7 months. Lord Liverpool 
was but once appointed Prime Minister, but he held 
office for the long period of 16 years. Addington, 
Canning, Wellington, Goderich, and Perceval also 
held the post but once, and, except Wellington, for 
periods of scarcely more than a few months each. 
Mr. Gladstone's three Administrations have had an 
aggregate duration of close upon 11 years. Who can 
predict how long will be the duration of the fourth, 
which he has just entered upon at an age exceeding 
that at which any of his predecessors completed 
their terms of official life? His first Cabinet, from 
1868 to 1874, consisted at its close of sixteen members, 
of whom seven were peers and nine members of the 
House of Commons. Of the nineteen men who were 
members of it, during its existence, three only are to 
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be found in the Cabinet recently formed—Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord Kimberley, and Lord Ripon. Seven have 
died—Lord Hatherley, Lord Granville, Lord Halifax, 
Mr. Lowe, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Bright, Mr. W. E. 
Forster. Nine have either retired from official life 
or from the Liberal party as now constituted—the 
Dukes of Devonshire and Argyll, Lord Selborne, 
Lord Aberdare, Lord Dufferin, Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Childers, and Mr. Stansfeld. 

The second Gladstone Cabinet of 1880 to 1885 
consisted at its close of the same number of sixteen ; 
this time evenly divided between the Lords and 
Commons. Eight only of those who were members 
of it are to be found in the new Ministry—-viz., Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, Lord Kimberley, Lord 
Spencer, Sir W. Harcourt, Sir G. Trevelyan, and Mr. 
Lefevre. Only one has died, Lord Granville. Of 
other men introduced in 1880, Lord Northbrook, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir Charles Dilke are not in 
the present Government. 

The third Gladstone Cabinet was formed in 1886 
for the express purpose of devising and carrying a 
measure of Home Rule for Ireland. During its short 
existence, however, of only five months, two members 
retired on account of differences—-Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir G. Trevelyan. They were replaced by Mr. 
Stansfeld and Mr. Mundella. Lord Ripon, who had 
been in India during the second Gladstone Adminis- 
tration, reappeared in this Cabinet, and Lord Her- 
schell, Mr. John Morley, and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
entered it for the first time. 

The fourth Gladstone Cabinet, just formed, con- 
sists of seventeen members, the same number as the 
departing Government; five members cf it only are 
peers, and were all members of previous Administra- 
tions. Of the twelve members from the Commons 
seven have been in previous Cabinets; five are new 
members—Mr. Asquith, Mr. Fowler, Mr. Bryce, Mr. 
Acland, and Mr. Arnold Morley. 

The third Cabinet of Mr. Gladstone lasted so 
short a time that no conclusions can be drawn from 
its work as to its capacity for the conduct of busi- 
ness or of legislation. A comparison, however, be- 
tween the first and second Governments presents 
features of interest well worthy of attention in their 
bearing upon other and future Ministries. The 
first of these Administrations was one of the most 
virtuous, from a political point of view, that ever 
governed the country. It entered upon its work 
under the influence of the strong popular movement 
resulting from the Reform Act of 1868, and with an 
enormous majority in the House of Commons. It 
accomplished more good work, both of administration 
and legislation, during its six years than any other 
Government of modern times. It was, perhaps, too 
good for its generation; for it fell a victim to its 
merits rather than its defects ; it wearied the country 
by its reforming zeal, and raised against itself so 
many enemies in the interests which it dealt with or 
attacked that it was finally defeated by a com- 
bination of them. It was the last Government 
which effected any substantial economies. It largely 
reduced military expenditure in the early days of 
its existence; it reformed great abuses in the de- 
partments of the Army and Navy. It maintained 
peace with the European Powers under circum- 
stances of great difficulty during the Franco-German 
War. It established the principle of international 
arbitration by referring the grave dispute with the 
United States on the depredations of the Confederate 
cruisers. It withdrew British troops from the 
Colonies, from New Zealand, Canada, and the Cape 
—a measure, for the bold and successful policy of 
which, Lord Granville, who was Colonial Secretary, 
has never received sufficient meed of praise. Its legis- 
lative feats were very great, and have stood the test 
of experience. The Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, the first, Irish Land Act, the Elementary 
Education Acts, the Reform of the Endowed 
Schools, the Ballot Act, the Trades Union Act, the 
Abolition of University Tests, the Judicature Act, 
testify to its power and capacity to a very high 








degree. While the abolition of the purchase of 
commissions in the army and the throwing open 
of all Civil Service appointments to competition 
showed at once the spirit of democracy inthe abolition 
of privilege combined with administrative reform 
of the greatest importance. 

The second Gladstone Government, it must be 
admitted, did not vie with the first in its record of 
work. It came into office on the wave of popu- 
lar indignation against Lord Beaconsfield’s Jingo 
foreign policy. It began by carrying out the 
opposite policy, by withdrawing from Candahar, 
and by making terms with the Boers of the 
Transvaal, but it drifted into a false position in 
Egypt, and certainly did not come out with honour 
from the Soudan expedition. In legislation it carried 
one of the greatest agrarian reforms ever attempted 
by any country in the Irish Land Act of 1881; but 
it allowed itself to be drawn into legislation of a 
coercive character to Ireland on two occasions, which 
not only occupied a large part of two Sessions, but 
outraged public opinion in Ireland. In social reforms 
for England it accomplished nothing more important 
than the Hares and Rabbits Act, the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, and the Bankruptcy Act. It con- 
cluded its career by extending household suffrage in 
the counties, and by carrying a democratic measure in 
the redistribution of seats closely approximating to 
electoral districts, after a conflict with the Lords. 

Comparing the two Governments, it may be con- 
cluded that the success of the former was mainly 
due to its homogeneous character. The Cabinet was 
composed of men who had the same purpose in 
view, and who although representative of many 
shades of Liberalism, had no divergent views. At 
its commencement Mr. Bright was the only represen- 
tative of the Radical party ; but we all now recognise 
the fact that outside a very limited range Mr. Bright 
was tobe reckonedasa Whig of the most moderate ty pe. 
Later Mr. Forster and Mr. Stansfeld were promoted 
to Cabinet rank, but Mr. Forster would nit now be 
considered a Radical. If the Cabinet was united, 
there were not wanting outside it men of strong 
opinions who criticised its actions, or pushed it 
ouwards in the path of Radicalism. Sir William 
Harcourt, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. Fawcett, won 
their spurs in that Parliament as candid critics of the 
Government and by urging it on to other measures 
of reform. But within the Cabinet there was a general 
consensus of opinion as to what should be done, there 
was the force and strength which results from union 
and loyalty. 

The second Cabinet was of a very different 
character. The Government was formed on the 
principle of putting into it, either in the Cabinet or 
in the minor posts, every member of the Liberal party 
who had shown any independence or who was likely 
to be a critic—Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and later Sir Charles Dilke, entered the Cabinet. 
All independent criticism from the Liberal benches 
was practically silenced ; but it was at the cost of 
introducing discordant elements into the Cabinet or 
the Government, with the result that there was an 
absence of that unity of purpose and harmony which 
constituted the strength of the previous Cabinet. We 
do not yet know, we may not know for many years 
and until the secret history of the period can be 
written by the light of private memorials of Minis- 
ters, how far the policy of this Government was 
impeded and moulded—now in one direction, and now 
in another—by grave differences of opinion and by 
disloyal action of some of its members. It is, how- 
ever, generally understood that Lord Hartington, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Sir Charles Dilke were in direct 
opposition to Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville on 
the Egyptian policy, and that the uncertain and 
wavering policy of the Cabinet as a whole resulted 
from this contest within its interior, in which 
now one and now the other section prevailed. There 
were also grave differences of principle on the Irish 
Question ; and it is believed that Mr. Chamberlain 
did much, both inside and outside the Cabinet, to 
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Impede the policy of Mr. Forster. The moral to be 
drawn from it is that of all the defects a Cabinet 


can have the worst is want of unity and loyalty of 
its members. 

The same lesson was taught by the Inte Tory 
Government. There can be no doubt that Lord 
Randolph Churchill, as the exponent of Tory 
Democracy, was, in the earlier period of Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government, the cause of grave contention in 
the Cabinet. His resignation, though depriving the 
Government of one of its ablest men and one of a 
representative character, so far from doing it injury, 
was the cause to it of greater strength and stability. 
What the Cabinet lost in ability, it gained in har- 
mony and unity of purpose. 

It is too soon to foretell the character of the 
new Cabinet, or whether it will partake of the 
merits of the first or of the defects of the second. 
It would seem, however, that it has been constituted 
as much as possible on the principle of homogeneity. 
Its principal ingredients are from the centre of the 
Liberal party, which itself is more advanced than at 
any past time. It has been elected to carry outa 
well-defined programme, on the greater part of 
which there is, and can be, no difference of opinion. 
The details of the Home Rule Bill will no doubt be 
the subject of much discussion, but there are no 
grounds to believe that any differences will lead to 
disruption ; and this surmounted, there can be no 
reason why the Government should not leave behind 
it as good a record of social and administrative reform 
as that of twenty years ago. 








A BIT OF HIS MIND. 


——+o2 


HE public has already learnt from the daily 

papers that Lord Grimthorpe is preparing a 
reply to the recent Lincoln Judgment. We are able, 
without breach of confidence, to publish the fol- 
lowing :— 

“.... When (though no doubt it’s to oblige 
Benson) we see the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council allowing a mixed chalice though they ought 
at any rate to know more ecclesiastical law than 
him. Speaking as a peer myself and liable any day to 
drop in and give a vote in the Final Court of Appeal, 
the Lord Chancellor himself in that case carrying 
no more weight than me (and it depends who he is 
whether he ought to), we are fast appreaching a 
state of things in which we should be no worse if 
peerages were scattered like dog-biscuit to a whole 
pack of Grub Street fellows, which is what Mr. 
Besant is after, who I didn’t expect to find leading 
this cry, he being the only novelist I can read since 
Dickens ; and that’s not saying much, but still I 
often take his books to bed with me, and like their 
straightforward English, so different from what 
every whipper-snapper writes in these days. There's 
Tennyson, a peer already, though I don’t mention 
him and Besant in the same breath; but he’s the 
thin end of the wedge, just as it was the thin end 
of the wedge when murderers, who ought to be 
hanged in public, were done so in private; and now 
you have Mr. Tallack, or Wallack, or whatever his 
name may be (it isn’t Pollock, or he’d have more 
respect for the law), getting up with the rest of his 
fadmongers and not wanting them hanged at all. 
And if not hanged, why not pampered and petted ? 
for when once you begin to meddle with sen- 
tences in this manner, there is only one ques- 
tion to be asked and that is, Where is it going 
to stop? But though, of course, they only 
proved they didn’t know what an _ ignoratio 
elenchi was by returning to the charge in a lot of 
silly letters, complaining that I didn’t treat them like 
gentlemen—which is pretty cool for men who on 
their own showing are friends of murderers, and if 
they are judged by their friends it’s their look-out 
—the educated part of the public will agree with 
me that I did them a service in putting a stop to 








Tallack and Co.'s (if that is his name) manceuvres 
once for all; and I say ‘once for all’ because it’s 
easy enough to cry out and say you're not anni- 
hilated, when all the time you are; but educated 
men require you to prove it. 

“Now I am no friend of wrapping up a simple 
issue in a rigmarole of words, and their tordships 
must excuse me for putting this question in a nut- 
shell. When they say that ‘it is difficult to contend 
that what is generally called wine loses that character 
by the admixture of a little water. Wines differ in 
alcoholic strength, and their lordships do not believe 
that anyone would hesitate to apply the word “ wine” 
to such a mixture, or that it would be an unnatural 
use of language to do so,’ do they leave me to infer 
(and I may say here that no one detests an ‘un- 
natural use of language’ more heartily than me) 
that conversely in the case of water it does not lose 
that character by the admixture of a little wine? 
Or, in other words, if, supposing I have a glassful 
of wine and add a few drops of water, and 
in that case it still remains wine, and I have 
even known it improved in the case of claret—that 
is, what J call claret, and not the stuff which the 
wine-trade takes advantage of an ignorant fashion 
in palming off nowadays to such an extent that in 
nine cases out of ten you cannot even trust the 
corks, the so-called Chateaux being nearer Algiers 
than Bordeaux (if anywhere, which I doubt), and 
the same with the dates; then, I ask, if I take a 
glass of water and add a drop or two of wine, 
how isn’t it water? And if not, why not, in 
the sacred name of language? But this is just 
what their lordships must deny if they don’t 
want to be upset by a simple sorites, which 
they ought not to shirk all the same—us being 
all educated men together and presumably familiar 
with the use of it—nor to take refuge in newspaper 
applause and irresponsible claptrap not worth the 
paper it’s printed on between advertisements by 
every nostrum-monger who can pay to set a trap to 
catch fools, these bearing the same relation to the 
pharmacopeeia as those to the writings of men of 
University education, 

“But, keeping strictly to the issue (which is just 
what the notoriety-hunters don’t, and small blame 
to thém from their point of view, though I doubt if 
they tried whether it would be of any use), what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, by the 
goose meaning wine, and water, that is to say, by the 
gander. I challenge their lordships to say that 
water is no longer water, a drop of alcohol being 
introduced; which may be meant merely to kill 
the germs, that being the fashionable explana- 
tion of all disease. Would they equally zo on to say 
that St. Albans is no longer St. Albans since I set 
foot inside the building? Or that when moderately 
full of St. Albans I am no longer myself? Or that 
what is a mechanical mixture when water is added 
to wine becomes a chemical mixtr-e when wine 
is added to water, in this latter case effecting a 
complete change of character, which in the other 
it didn’t, and so justifying a change of name in 
the latter, and in the fermer not? In which case 
the Church Association are well within their right 
in asking for a detective to be present—and I for 
one wouldn’t wait, promptness in these matters being 
everything—till the Government change their (the 
detectives’) boots—to see which the Bishop of 
Lincoln puts in first ........ 17 








A STAGE IN CIVILISING. 


—_-e —— 


HE old delusion that the importance of a state 
T' in history is in direct proportion to its size has 
long ceased to trouble the scientific historian. The 
Greece of Periklés is far more important than the 
Hellenistic world of the Diadochoi; and the Swiss 
cantons afford us object-lessons in the working of 
democracy of which publicists have at last realised 
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the importance. But Samoa, during the last few years, 
offers us a phenomenon even better worth study than 
mostof the latter. “ Weare irresistibly reminded,” Mr. 
Stevenson* tells us, “ of the rise of John Company ” ; 
we are also reminded of that conflict of primitive ideas 
with those of a more advanced civilisation, which 
has so often worked with such baleful effect in the 
history of Ireland, for instance. The Samoans, Mr. 
Stevenson tells us, are in the state of our ancestors, 
who drove their chariots on the wrong side of the 
Roman wall; we should rather say they seem to be 
a little earlier than the Germans described by 
Tacitus, or than the Irish at the stage of the Eng- 
lish Conquest. Only while they resemble the former 
in the honourable impotence assigned to their kings, 
and the latter in the cheerful communism of the clan 
—only that the “coshering” practised by Irish 
chiefs on their subjects is here democratised under 
the name of malanga—they work their institutions 
with the artless grace, the garlands, the song and 
dance, proper alike to Polynesia and the stage of 
the Savoy. 

Samoa is fortunate this time in its historian. He 
has to appreciate alike ideas belonging to the intel- 
lectual level of the playground and the nursery, and 
those of the minor or minimal diplomatists of the 
most punctilious of civilised nations. German 
officials with German honour to maintain, German 
business men with strict business ideas, come into 
contact with the childlike diplomacy of the savage 
and the cheerful communism of the Polynesian class. 
This conflict the author presents, it is needless to 
say, in a style that is all his own, and with a certain 
quaint eighteenth-century plainness of speech. 
Comic opera and tragedy mingle in his pages: 
but somehow the prevalent impression at first sight 
is still of comic opera. How can it be otherwise 
with people who, two years ago, were playing 
cricket matches for weeks, a hundred a side, so that 
the teams ate up the country like a swarm of locusts, 
and legislation (native legislation, too) had to inter- 
fere? Or with people whose communism goes thus 
far : 

“We have a girl in our service to whom we had given some 
finery that she might wait at table, and at her own request some 
warm clothing. . . . She went on a visit to her family, and returned 
in an old tablecloth, her whole wardrobe having been divided out 
among relatives in the space of twenty-four hours.” 


Or with this political system : 

“Certain provinces have in their gift certain high names as they 
are called. ‘These can only be attributed to the descendants of par- 
ticular lines. Once granted, each name conveys at once the princi- 
pality, whatever that be worth, of the province which bestows it, 
and counts as one suffrage towards the general sovereignty of 
Samoa.” , 

But no king ever gets all five, and the election 
seemingly implies nothing. In so far as the success- 
ful candidate is King of Samoa, “the president of a 
college debating society is a far more formidable 
officer.” Yet he “is now set up to be the mark of 
consuls ; he will be badgered to raise taxes, to make 
roads, to punish crime, to quell rebellion; and how 
he is to do it is not asked.” 

Or, finally, with these ideas about imprisonment 
(this delicious bit of dialogue comes from the Mar- 
quesas, but represents Samoan ideas precisely) : 

French Commandant : Eh bien, ot sont vos prisonniéres ? 

French Jailer : Je crois, mon commandant, qu’elles sont allées 
quelque part faire une visite. 


* And the ladies,” adds Mr. Stevenson, “ would be 
welcome.” 

It was this laxity of penal system, coupled with 
the clannish theory that blood has claims before 
justice, which was the original source of most of the 
trouble in Samoa; and it is the contact of these 
ideas with those of the German official that is the 
central feature of the book. But we can only indi- 
cate baldly and barely the story Mr. Stevenson has 
told with his own grace of style, and discovered 


© “4 Footnote to History: Eight Years of Trouble in Samoa.” 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. London, Paris and Melbourne: Cassell 
& Co., Limited. 





by a comparison of conflicting narratives which is 
almost Thucydidean. We must leave the reader to 
learn how European intervention introduced a further 
absurdity into the Samoan constitution in the shape 
of a vice-King; how the King was deposed and the 
vice-King set up in his stead ; how this vice-King was 
a German puppet, with wires pulled in the interest 
of the German firm by its ablest employé, a Bavarian 
artillery officer, and the German Consul; how a 
Pretender arose and defeated him ; how all the con- 
suls more or less took sides against the German 
puppet (or seemed to); and how it rained European 
flags, which were used to neutralise estates “ whose 
boundaries were pointed out by the owners with a 
generous vagueness”; how one American flag got 
burnt and the ashes were sent to Washington to 
rouse indignation (a purpose they fully accom- 
plished); how the strain of the political situation 
brought the warships into the famous hurricane 
(graphically described, we need hardly say), when 
only the Calliope escaped; how the Samoans, 
though now virtually at war with Germany, forgot 
their belligerency in their aid to the shipwrecked 
crews; how the hurricane cut the knot and brought 
about the Berlin Conference of 1889, and the rein- 
statement of poor Malietoa Laupepu. We can only 
just indicate the mingled comedy and tragedy of the 
warfare, in which head-hunting alternates with 
free passes for Europeans and ministers of reli- 
gion all over both lines, and an incautious young 
warrior is punished (just before a battle!) by a 
“sound shaking” from a native woman; nor can 
we spare space for the delightful stories of the Irish- 
American Consul, Leary, who converted a threat 
to shoot the pigs of a half-caste of dubious nation- 
ality into “an atrocity committed on the neutral 
territory,” and who used to sit in his own verandah 
at night and “confound with gratuitous rockets” 
the signals of the German ships; or of the Sandwich 
Island embassy, which arrived on Polynesian con- 
federation bent, and reached a pitch of intoxication 
unparalleled in the annals of that hard-headed race. 
Nor can we do more than mention a word for the 
character-portraits of some of the chief actors— 
Laupepu, Gibson the Sandwich Island adventurer, 
Colonel de Coetlogon, Becker, Brandeis, and half 
a dozen others; nor for the diverting histories of 
Baron Senfft von Pilsach and Herr Cederkrantz, 
the products of the Berlin Conference of 1889; 
nor for the lifelike—it must be lifelike—sketch 
of Apia. Nor are the troubles of the islands over. 
Mataafa has set up—in a quiet peaceable way—as a 
Pretender. Malietoa Laupepu lives, shorn of his 
royal state, under German protection, in a shanty, 
with a civil list a good deal below the salary of the 
leading German officials. The labour traffic flourishes 
—seemingly unregulated—on the German plantations. 
The Kanakas are not Samoans, they are Solomon 
Islanders, and tend (if they can) to a life of maroon- 
ing and cannibalism. And the German Colonial- 
mensch, as seen in Samoa, is testy and touchy 
beyond belief. 

But we must not let the comic side of the book 
hide its real seriousness of purpose. Mr. Stevenson’s 
“footnote” contains more valuable matter than 
many texts, and it has a serious and practical con- 
clusion. There is now a worthy but a weak king 
(Laupepu), supported by the German officials; and a 
strong but pacific Pretender (Mataafa), who : bas 
already a title to rule, but who has—by accident, as 
it were—made war on German bluejackets in 1889. 
In his hands Samoa might work out her own destiny, 
instead of having it worked out for her by unsym- 
pathetic German officials and a trading company. 
To the German Emperor Mr. Stevenson earnestly 
appeals to condone the offence against his flag, and 
to allow the Pretender a fitting share of rule. In 
his hands Samoa may prosper: otherwise the reli- 
gious warfare of Uganda may be repeated in little, 
and the only cure may be the German one of foreign 
ships and bayonets. Mr. Stevenson makes his appeal 
with confidence—and he appeals not only to the 
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German Emperor, but to the world. From the 
latter, at any rate, there should be no hesitating 
response. 








THE FORMATION OF DEW. 





OME of the most common phenomena in nature 
are the most difficult to account for. All, from 
the earliest signs of intelligence, have observed the 
gladsome dew, or, in its frozen form, the biting hoar- 
frost. But there has been a considerable amount of 
speculation and discussion about its formation—in 
fact, no ordinary natural product has cost more. In 
a previous article’ we pointed out that what is 
ordinarily considered dew is not dew at all, but only 
the watery juices of the healthy plants; and that 
true dew is the fine pearly lustre that is spread 
evenly over the blades of the plants. But whence 
comes the true dew ? 

Aristotle, the first great observer, mentioned, in 
his “ Meteorology,” that dew was the humidity 
detached in very small particles from the clear, chill 
atmosphere. From his time till the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the ordinary belief was uncon- 
tradicted that dew fell from the heavens. In 1642, 
Nardius caused a temporary sensation by asserting 
in his treatise that it was “an exhalation from the 
earth.” Forty-five years afterwards, the Academy 
of Sciences mentioned briefly, but obscurely, that 
dew rose from the ground. Half a century after- 
wards, Gersten posed as the discoverer of the new 
theory, and was followed by Musschenbroeck and 
Webster. But until recently Dr. Wells was the 
great authority on the subject. His observations at 
the beginning of this century were embodied in his 
famous “Essay on Dew,” in which he showed that 
dew was condensed out of the atmosphere near the 
surface of the earth. But it was only very in- 
definitely that he spoke of dew rising from the 
ground: that discovery was left to Mr. John Aitken, 
of Falkirk, whose wonderful work has quite revolu- 
tionised the study of meteorology. 

That beautiful song attributed to Lady John 
Scott, but really founded on an old ditty written 
about two centuries ago, by Mr. Douglas, of Fingo- 
land, in honour of a daughter of Sir Robert Lawrie, 
of Maxwelltown, in Dumfriesshire, can now only be 
tolerated by poetic licence, for science has demon- 
strated otherwise :— 

“ Maxwellton braes are bonnie, 
Where early fa’s the dew,’ 
And it’s there that Annie Lawrie 
Gie’d me her promise true.” 


The dew does not fall—it rises from the ground. 

Six years ago Mr. Aitken began to doubt the 
truth of Dr. Wells’s opinion as to the source of the 
vapour which forms the dew. He was during the 
summer making some observations which brought 
out conclusions quite different from those of Dr. 
Wells. They agree as to the conditions most favour- 
able for the deposition of moisture on the surface of 
bodies during dewy nights while the earth is 
radiating heat into space. But they differ as to the 
source of the vapour that condenses on the radiating 
surfaces. What made Mr. Aitken suppose that dew 
was formed from the vapour rising from the ground 
was the result of some observations made after 
sunset on the temperature of the soil a little under 
the surface compared with that of the air just over 
it. He found that the soil was warmer than the air. 
In consequence of this, so long as the superincumbent 
air is above the dew-point, or point of saturation, 
there will be a tendency for vapour to rise from the 
soil, like an “ exhalation,” and mingle with the higher 
air. When this vapour-stocked air is carried up and 
mingles with the higher air, the whole is ready for 
a cool surface to attract the moisture in the form of 
dew, whenever the temperature of that surface is 
below the dew-point. 


* “ True and False Dew,” SPEAKER, IV., 553. 











No sooner did this hypothesis seize him than he 
went enthusiastically to work to test it by various 
sets of experiments. If vapour is really rising from 
the soil during night, can it not be trapped on its 
passage upwards? He placed over the soil horizon- 
tally several thin tin trays, at different heights. On 
dewy nights he found that the inside of the tray 
was dewed, and the grass inside was wetter than 
that outside. On some nights there was no dew 
outside the tray; and on all nights the deposit on 
the inside was heavier than that on the outside. 
When we consider that Dr. Wells used wool in his 
experiments, we are reminded of one of the forms of 
the “dewing of Gideon's fleece,” for an experiment 
of a very different kind and for a very different 
object—the fleece was bedewed when all outside 
was dry. Mr. Aitken concluded from his prelimin- 
ary observations that far more vapour rose out of 
the ground during the night than was condensed as 
dew on the grass, and that this vapour from the 
ground was trapped by the tray. So long as the 
vapour-pressure on the surface of the ground was 
higher than that at the top of the grass, the vapour 
rose from the ground and was seized by the grass, 
which was cold enough to condense it into dew. Much 
of the rising vapour is generally carried away by the 
passing wind, however gentle; this accounts for the 
deposit of dew upon the decks of vessels and the 
roofs of houses. 

But when moisture has weight, will not the ex- 
halation of that moisture from the soil lighten the 
soil? To test this, on a dewy night he cut from the 
lawn a piece of turf (soil and grass), and weighed it 
carefully. This he placed in a shallow pan, and put 
both into the cutting on the lawn. Five hours after- 
wards he again weighed the turf, and found that it 
had decidedly lost weight, to the one hundred and 
forty-fifth part of its weight. His balance weighed 
to the quarter of a grain; so the experiment can be 
depended on. Thus the vapour which rose from the 
ground during the formation of the dew accounted 
for the difference of weight. Similar results were 
come to by experimenting on the bare soil, both by 
the tray and the weighing methods. Further to 
strengthen the validity of his conclusions, he used 
some small pieces of mirror as hygroscopes, and 
spread them over the soil. So long as these kept 
clear, the surface of the soil would be hotter than 
the dew-point, and vapour would be given off. On 
all nights, these test surfaces kept undewed. When 
the radiation was strong, loose soil got cooled below 
the dew-point, and the vapour was condensed on the 
surface. 

If you look at a road after a dewy night, you will 
find the under part of the gravel dripping wet, while 
the top is quite dry. If slates have been laid on the 
road, the under surfaces will be dripping wet, though 
the upper surfaces and the road all around them are 
quite dry. An old farmer remarked to us, twenty 
years ago, that loose stones on thin soil are essential 
for good cropping, since “ they collect moisture from 
the ground.” 

This view of the exhalation of dew from the 
ground in the form of water-vapour is corroborated 
by observations on hoar-frost, which Aristotle called 
“ frozen dew.” If in the winter the radiation during 
the night has been very powerful, the surface of the 
soil will be greatly cooled, and a thin crust of frozen 
earth will be formed. After the sun thaws the 
surface it will be very wet; but if the roads and 
grass and earth be examined before the sun has acted 
on them, it will be found that the vapour condensed 
near the surface has come from underneath. On 
lifting the small clods, the under surfaces and sides, 
when close to each other, will be found all thickly 
covered with hoar-frost—so thickly as to be nearly 
white—while the upper surfacés, exposed to the 
passing air, will be nearly clear. If big plane-leaves 
be examined, the under surfaces will be found 
thickly crusted with a snow-like texture, which is 
the moisture trapped and frozen in its passage 
from the warmer earth to the colder air. The 
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tops of these leaves will be almost clear of frost. 
If layers of leaves be examined, there will be no 
hoar-frost visible until you reach the lowest layer 
next the soil. This all shows that the vapour, 
rising from the hot soil underneath, has got trapped 
in its passage and frozen under the leaves. 

Dew, then, rises from the ground. It does not 
fall from above; it issues in vapour from below. 
Just as the cold grass traps the warm vapour in its 
ascent from the heated earth to form dew in milder 
temperatures, so the vapour rising from the warmer 
under-stratum is trapped in colder temperatures by 
the leaves and stones in the form of hoar-frost. 
Then why is it seen at times on the upper surfaces ? 
Because the vapour from the earth has risen higher 
into the air and been chilled so as to be attracted by 
cold projecting bodies in the form of hoar-frost. The 
theory of Dr. Wells, that the dew falls from the air 
above without any exhalation from the soil,is now un- 
tenable ; and Mr. Aitken has convincingly shown us 
that the guess of Nardius established the true theory, 
that dew rises from the ground below. All meteor- 
ologists worthy of the name have accepted it. 





ON THE RIVER. 
ininiiitalaenas 

W* eall it the river advisedly. For whether a 
man be a racing oarsman, seeking the bubble 
reputation at the blade’s end, or merely an aquatic 
lounger content with the comfortable punt and not 
disdainful of the occasional houseboat or the swift 
launch, when he hears mention of the river he can 
think of none other but the Thames. How it may 
be with the Ganges, the Mississippi, or, to come nearer 
home, with the Tiber and the Danube, we know not. 
But we do know that he who has once fallen under 
the spell of sweet Thames never thereafter loses the 
enchantment. The Spirit of the River has him fast, 
and year after year it draws him to the swirl and 
tumble of the weir, to the rustle of the sedges, to the 
wooded banks, the trim lawns, and the deep, clear 

stream “that without labour bears its load along.” 
For the jaded Londoner, what change can be more 
delightful? From a purgatory of blistering pave- 
me? t+ and stretches of hideous houses glaring with 
ur) el eved heat he can soar to the cool reaches of the 
rivcr, and to the shady trees that line its banks. 
Too long Have the hateful top-hat and the encum- 
bering frock-coat offended him. He casts them from 
him, and comes forth an airy butterfly, in straw hat 
and flannels. From the roar of the City, from the 
dusty purlieus of the law, from the empty pomp of 
the Park, he is whirled within an hour to Windsor 
or Taplow, to a perennial fount of health and 
strength and enjoyment. He can make one of a 
numerous water-party, and help to spread a picnic- 
feast on the banks, or he can seek solitude and 
meditation in that home of contemplative ease, a well- 
cushioned punt. Whatever his tastes may be, he can 
satisfy them to the full on theriver. Some there are, 
indeed, whose pleasure it is to put forth in frail racing 
boats, and for an hour or two to exercise that careful 
skill in balance and swing and harmony which such 
a craft requires. These are apt to be haughty. 
Their pursuit, though it requires but a scanty amount 
of clothing, involves a prodigious quantity of manly 
perspiration. They revel in the mysteries of 
“beginning,” of “leg-drive” and of “recovery,” and 
they have ever in view the fast and furious race in 
which victory is often to the skilful rather than to the 
merely strong. And if they sometimes look down 
tant soit peu on those who are comparatively ignorant, 
they may be pardoned for the pleasure they afford to 
others. For apart from the delight of watching a boat- 
race, a contest of pluck, skill, and endurance, in which 
men are matched against men, there is an artistic 
pleasure in watching the swing and sweep and 
rhythm of a perfectly assorted eight or four which 
even the uninitiated can appreciate. “Hi, Polly, 
look ere!” said a gentleman on a steam-launch in 





our hearing, addressing his fellow beanfeaster, “ them 
are slidin’ seats. They've got to rattle’em up and 
down as fast as they can, and the quicker they makes 
‘em move the faster the boat goes !"’—an epitome of 
instruction which may be commended, by the way, 
to those who coach our University crews. But Polly 
was scornful. “I don’t call that kind o’ thing rowin’,” 
she observed, “I call it wheel-shufflin’. I like them 
Margate boats ever so much better.” And thus 
saying, she returned to ginger-beer and plum-cake, 
which were being served out in the cabin to a con- 
certina accompaniment. This dialogue occurred in 
a crowded lock—which is perhaps one of the best 
examples of a properly constituted democratic com- 
munity that the world can afford. All may enter 
it, all—men and women—are absolutely equal, all 
are taxed on a scheme graduated in accordance with 
the length of their boats (which may be roughly 
supposed to correspond with the length of their 
purses), and all are strictly under the orders of the 
lock-keeper—a democratic president, whose yea is 
yea, and whose nay is indeed nay. And a good lock- 
keeper must have very high qualities. Tact and 
firmness must be his, a pleasant address, and an 
eye quick to seize occasion. On a crowded day, 
a Midsummer Saturday or Sunday, for example, the 
work is tremendous and unceasing. Sluices are for 
ever being wound up or let down, the rush of water 
must be tempered to the timidity and awkwardness 
of the crowd in the lock, the gates are always being 
opened or shut, and the temper (which is perhaps 
the hardest task in view of the clumsiness and arro- 
gance of many oarsmen) must never get out of 
control. Admirable men are the lock-keepers, most 
of them ancient watermen, or sailors from Her 
Majesty’s ships who have exchanged the roar of the 
ocean for the rush and rabble of the lock. 

It is no use disguising the fact that Sunday is of 
all days the most popular on the river—not alone for 
the leisured aristocrats, but also and chiefly for the 
hard-working toilers of the week. And who but a 
fanatic can grudge them the simple pleasures they 
find in this pure air along the breezy stream? But 
Sabbatarian fanaticism is dying out in spite of anti- 
Sunday-openers and the rest of them. Even in 
Scotland, where at one time Sunday whistling was 
accounted a curse, the flood-gates have been opened 
to progress. Itissaid that in Portobello, the Brighton 
of Edinburgh, as its inhabitants love to call it, aman 
may now hear good music on Sunday on the pier, or 
row about on the sea if he likes, without incurring 
reproach. And if that is done in the green tree of 
Scotland, what can we expect from the dry of 
Middlesex, Surrey, Bucks, and Berks ? 

We have all but forgotten to make mention of 
the countless ladies who year by year give us a 
lesson in graceful movement as they punt about the 
Thames. Nor are they satisfied with merely purt- 
ing. At many of the up-river regattas one of the 
chief events now is the “ Dongola Race,” in which 
mixed crews of eight prettily dressed women and 
men compete against one another in punts with 
canoe paddles. It is an essential feature in these 
contests that at the end of the race at least one 
lady in every punt should fall back exhausted into 
the ready arms of the gentleman behind her. That 
is probably the reason why dongola races are 
becoming more and more popular every year. 








AN OBJECT-LESSON IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 





| OUEN was en féte. It was the annual prize- 

giving for the elementary schools. As we sat 
in our café on the banks of the Seine, trying to 
fortify ourselves against the heat with bad ices, 
there passed a continual stream of little children, 
with big books bound in red covers under one arm 
and a chaplet of green leaves on their heads. The 
little boys’ leaves were of a simple green, and the 
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Some 


little giris’ were of green mixed with white. 
of them—the less conventional—proudly wore the 


leaves; others carried them in the hand. Their 
radiant mothers walked alongside. In some cases 
you would see a little girl, crowned with the envied 
bay-leaves, trotting beside two or three big brothers, 
all proud as kings. Or you would notice an old father, 
hand in hand with his little blue-bloused son, carry- 
ing the prized book on high. 

They went by us in unending stream, and, pick- 
ing up a paper, we were soon able to discover the 
meaning of its flow. On given days of the year, all 
the prize-winners from all the schools in Rouen are 
collected together and receive their prizes from some 
great local swell. They hear lectures on the great- 
ness of France, are thoroughly perorated on their 
civic duties, and then, advancing one by one, they 
are given a book from the great red-bound pile that 
hides the local swells on the platform from the 
audience. As they receive the prizes, they file out 
from the room and stream home through the 
streets of Rouen with the crowns on their heads, 
congratulated and smiled on by the passers-by. 
This procession of children, in their gay dresses, and 
framed in the bright afternoon light of a Con- 
tinental summer, makes one of the prettiest sights 
to be seen in France. Would that we had such 
sights in England! Would that on a given day all 
the little prize-winners in all the elementary schools 
of London could be thus brought together! Such 
public honour to education—with all its pretty 
touches of French gracefulness and light—must have 
the best possible effect on provincial life in France. 
It represents the best side of the new spirit. 

We left our ices, and tracked the stream to its 
source. The great ceremony of prize-giving was 
being held, we found, in the great hall of the Lycée, 
or secondary school. Here in the secondary school 
all the cream of the elementary schools are brought 
together once a year, and shown a glimpse of the 
second rung in the educational ladder. Itisa spacious 
building, with agreatlodgeand a doorkeeper, who was, 
with considerable expense, persuaded to let us pass. 
On the left are the small boys’ quarters, with 
separate gymnasium and class-rooms; on the right 
are the quarters of the big boys, over 16, together 
with their class-rooms and dormitories. In the open 
space in front is a great statue of Corneille—the full 
name of the school is the Lycée de Corneille—and 
behind is the great hall in which the prizes were 
given away, capable of holding about a thousand 
people, and a large playground, with a gymnasium 
under cover. The school altogether accommodates 900 
boys, and carries them on from the elementary schools 
to the time when they are ripe for business or the 
universities. It fills, indeed, precisely the gap which 
is properly filled in our country for the upper classes 
alone by the great public schools, and for the middle 
and lower classes is left unfilled altogether. And yet, 
as Mr. Matthew Arnold has said, the schools for these 
classes are “ the keystone of a country’s whole system 
of public instruction; they are what fixes and main- 
tains the intellectual level of a people.” 

Let us have a glimpse at the system as a whole. 
This school at Rouen belongs to the first of two 
kinds of public secondary schools in France—the 
lycées and the communal colleges. Of these, the 
lycées are maintained by the State and the com- 
munal colleges by the municipality. There are 81 
lycées in France, with 40,995 pupils; 252 communal 
colleges, with a total of 32,881 pupils. Nearly 80,000 
French boys, therefore, are being taught in secondary 
schools supported by the State, under constant in- 
spection, and with State-guaranteed teaching staff and 
an excellent modern side! No wonder that in many 
cases English parents send their sons to these schools 
for want of anything comparable in England. It is, 
however, a very regrettable necessity, as in all that 
appertains to physical health, and a good deal that 
appertains to moral, the French school system is 
hopelessly in the rear of the English. There is all 
the more reason to hope that the English, in so many 








ways the leading educationalists of the world, may 
be induced to apply their system as vigorously and 
extensively as the French apply theirs. 

It must not be supposed by English individualist 
critics that this system of genuine “ public” schools 
in France is fatal to private venture. On the con- 
trary, the law gives freedom to private enterprise— 
within the proper limits of State supervision and 
inspection—and in many cases the private schools 
run the lycées so hard as to cause serious qualms. 
There are at present nearly a thousand private 
adventure schools for secondary education, with 
nearly a hundred thousand boys. Thus, in all, 
nearly two hundred thousand French boys re- 
ceive an education which, from the point of view 
of mental training, is fully up to the level of 
our best “public” schools. It is to be hoped that 
the envious discontent of French Liberals at the 
liberty allowed to the ecclesiastical schools will not 
cause a limit to be put to this excellent competition 
between public and private venture. If the public 
schools are to become universal, it ought to be because 
they are so much better as to beat the private school 
out of the field. A commission, however, is being 
appointed to inquire into the question, and there is 
a danger of retrograde legislation. Whatever is done, 
nothing can alter the fact which Mr. Matthew Arnold 
tried so vainly and so perseveringly to bring home 
to the English middle class—the fact that “ whereas 
in England the middle class is brought up on the 
second plane, in France the middle class is brought 
up on the first plane.” ; 

But let us return to our Rouen school. The 
buildings are spacious and comfortable—the class- 
rooms roomy and well ventilated, with well-fitted 
desks and large windows. The dormitories are airy 
and capacious. One of them was being fitted up 
—it was holiday-time—for the reception of a large 
party of visitors from a lycée in Paris—a pleasant 
interchange of amenities. In many of the class- 
rooms were large portrait-frames, containing photo- 
graphs of the old boys. There was a well-fitted 
laboratory and an excellent gymnasium. The whole 
school was divided into three sections, for boys 
of different ages, with separate dormitories, refec- 
tories, studies, and class-rooms. The very young boys 
are looked after with the special care which 
is one of the best features of the French system. 
Absolute freedom is allowed in the matter of re- 
ligious instruction—both Protestant and Catholic 
chaplains are attached—and there is the usual divi- 
sion between the classical and “ modern” sides. The 
physical training is probably as good as it generally 
is at any French schoolfé—“ the pupils take a long 
walk twice a week ”—while the health seems to be 
looked after better than in England. There are two 
hospital nurses, two doctors, and a dentist attached 
to the school. The scheme of teaching is almost 
precisely the same as that existing in our great 
public schools. 

As to the nature of this teaching and the results 
produced, we were unable to give any sufficient judg- 
ment, owing to the fact that the school was in 
vacation. But on this point Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
judgment—passed not after the cursory examination 
of one school, but the careful investigation of the 
whole question throughout France—may be taken 
as sufficient :-— 


“The quality of the instruction is at the same general level as the 
instruction in our great secondary schools which are called public. 
In Greek it is not sostrong. In Latin it is much on a par with ours, 
though with a nearer sense of the Latin language, because of its affinity 
with French. In modern languages it is, again, much on a par with 
our instruction. In arithmetic and mathematics, in the natural 
sciences, in modern history, and, above all, in the knowledge of the 
mother tongue and its literature, it is stronger.” 


And this education can be obtained by any 
French boy in any class of life for the following 


fees :— 
Boarders. Day-Boarders, Day-Scholars, 


Elementary classes £34 £19 ... £4 16s, Od, 
Commercial classes £36 £21 ... £7 4s. 0d. 
“ Superior ” courses £38 £23 £10 Os. Od. 
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That is to say, for £7 4s. 0d. a year a French boy 
can obtain an excellent training for commercial life, 
while for £10 he can obtain a similar training for 
professional life. 

With us in England, it is only to about 20,000 
boys that such a training is open at all, and at what 
a price! £100 a year is below the average price for 
boarding an English boy at an English public school 





DON JUAN, 


ON JUAN is in fashion once more, and it has 
| recently been possible to witness in London 
three various representations on three successive 
evenings of the “tragical doings” of the reckless 
Spaniard. The Romanticists were greatly exercised 
about him, finding in him a hero, a symbol, almost a 
divinity. It has been said again and again that the 
poets and dramatists who have essayed to depict 
Don Juan for us have surpassed themselves in the 
effort. At all events, Don Juan is one of those daunt- 
less rebels who fascinate humanity against its will, 
one of those deathless types in literature which invite 
perennial glosses of scholiasts. 

A type being always the composite idealisation of 
suggestions furnished by reality, it is no surprise to 
find that thereare several legendary Don Juans, whose 
selected traits were first crystallised asa dramatic 
morality, an Auto, by that satirical monk Gabriel 
Tellez, otherwise styled Tirso de Molena. Prosper 
Merimeée, for example, tells us in his brilliant fashion 
the story of Don Juan Tenorio, whose tomb bears the 
penitent inscription, “ Here lies the worst man that 
ever lived.” The very penitence wears an air of 
pride. The good folk of Seville will inform you 
that a certain Don Juan once made strange pro- 
posals to the bronze lady that crowns the Giralda 
tower, and Euhemerists have explained to their own 
satisfaction the murder of Don Juan by the ingenious 
monks who spread the legend. Moliére accepted 
the Don Juan of Tirso’s “ El Combidado de Piedra,” 
relegating into the background the Spanish insist- 
guce on the inexpiable impiety of seducing a bride 
of the Church. Lorenzo da Ponte, that feather-brain 
of Gozzi's Venice, that “farfallone amoroso,” that 
child of Rousseau and migratory pariah, wrote for 
his friend Mozart a “ Dramma Giocoso” on the story 
of Don Juan (who, at the outset, before Mozart's 
deeper nature set its imprint on the character, was 
only a “ giovane cavaliere estremamente amoroso’’), 
and so earned unforgetfulness as the collaborator in 
a chef deuvre of mingled sombreness and gaiety. 
And Hoffmann wrote a fantasy on Mozart's opera, 
which is recognised as a triumph of emotional 
analysis, 

Moliére, in obedience to his métier as comic 
dramatist, had neglected the psychology of his hero, 
and thus left a free course to the Romanticists. 
M. Ferdinand Brunetiére tells us that Moliére is 
for ever maintaining, by the examples of comedy, 
the soundness of his master Gassendi’s defence of 
Nature. Apparently Moliére, “who never attacks 
scepticism and debauchery,” finds in Don Juan a 
mere offender against healthy nature. Thus Don 
Juan is ridiculous, and a fit subject for comedy. He 
has disobeyed the teachings of Nature, and is, there- 
fore, as much the object of legitimate scorn as the 
hypocrite or the doctor. In short, Moliére’s Don 
Juan is neither a very profound nor noble character, 
according to the high-priest of seventeenth-century 
French literature. He is the “épouseur du genre 
humain,” who wittily and cynically insults a beggar, 
who discovers a “new way of paying old debts,” 
who throws dust in the eyes of two rustic victims 
simultaneously, and begs his father to be seated so 
as to deliver his sage admonitions at greater ease. 
An excuse for comedy scenes, his tragic fate is but 
an unavoidable concession to the established legend. 

What was Don Juan’s malady? the Romanticists 
asked. Tirso de Molena had merely drawn a type 





of unscrupulous egoism, a defiant sensualist. To 
Moliére he is a haughty atheist, who makes a jest of 
life and men, who finds love’s greatest charm in 
change, and cannot allow that the admiration he 
feels for one “fair” engages him to do injustice to 
the beauty of others. Alfred de Musset, spokesman 
of the Romanticists, found three varieties of Don 
Juan—the heartless egoist whose ideal is himself, 
whose prototype is Richardson’s Lovelace, scornful 
of othery suffering: a Cesar in potentiality, if he 
did not prefer to be Lovelace. Moliére’s Don Juan 
is a mere rich wine-bibbing jester, a mere shadow of 
the Valmont of “Les Liaisons Dangereuses.” The 
third, the genuine Don Juan, whom no one has 
created, whom Mozart dreamed of and Shakespeare 
might have drawn, is no Byronic Lara, no melan- 
choly and satiric “incompris,” but a “ candid cor- 
ruptor,” a martyr of the ideal, ever foiled by dis- 
illusions, but still pressing on in despair. A contem- 
porary French psychologist would probably find in 
him an example of the “ impuissance d’aimer,” and 
one might apply to him Goethe's criticism of Heine 
that he “ lacked love.” 

The law of equilibrium reigns alike in life and 
literature. It was not to be supposed that the ex- 
cessive adulation of Don Juan by the Romanticists 
could fail to excite a corresponding reaction and 
detraction. George Sand was the iconoclast, the 
protestant in favour of her sisters, the victims of 
Don Juan. Rather a dubious champion, one might 
think, for Lélia belongs to George Sand’s earliest 
manner, when she proclaimed the liberty of the 
passions and arrogated for her sex the right to defy 
human laws in the name of love. Man being con- 
fessedly the weaker vessel, and woman in all respects 
superior, Lucrezia Floriani defends her inconstancy 
much as Don Juan himself might have done, had he 
not been too superb to defend his conduct at all. 
But in the calm sexless wisdom of her maturity 
when the Lucrezia was dead in her—George Sand 
maintained that Don Juan is the contrary of Faust. 
Faust represents the struggle of spirit against matter, 
while Don Juan openly advocates matteragainstspirit. 
In“ Lélia” the weak lyrical Sténio, in spite at his aban- 
donment by the Amazon Lélia, who has turned Abbess 
of Camaldules, presents himself in woman's weeds at 
one of the conferences which the abbess holds for the 
spiritual nurture of her frailer sisters. He seeks to 
pose the rhapsodical casuist by a new legend of Don 
Juan, wherein is shown how Don Juan is saved by 
the intercession of his guardian angel, who leaves 
her heavenly home and turns mortal woman that 
she may purify and reclaim the lost cavalier. But 
Lélia impetuously continues the new legend (which, 
by the way, haunted Moore, Lamartine, Alfred de 
Vigny, and Lermontoff about the same time) by 
telling of the obduracy of Don Juan, and the moral 
misery of his would-be converter. The sole result 
was the loss of one of heaven's angels. ‘“ The abuse 
of clothing in grandeur and poetry, the personifica- 
tion of vice is one of the most pernicious sophistries 
ever accredited by men.” Don Juan is acoward, and 
a woman's devotion should have its limits. To forget 
that vice is odious is to begin to love it, and prose- 
lytism is only a form of vanity—it would be so 
glorious to succeed where all others have failed. To 
reduce George Sand’s sermon to a nutshell, these 
daughters of Eve, fascinated, curious, had better 
study the confessions of Lovelace and take warning 
by Clarissa. 

Ridicule is the solvent of all things, and Champ- 
fleury, that imperfect and half-forgotten precursor 
of realism, makes his Don Juan expose the Com- 
mander to the seduction of “wine, women, and song” 
at the terrible banquet with ludicrous effect. On 
the other hand, in General Tcheng-ki-Tong’s “ Contes 
Chinois,” it is the Chinese Don Juan who sups too 
well, and yet wisely. Student Tchou invites the 
brazen god Souk, who is blandly delighted at such 
unwonted attention. His convivial visits become 





frequent, and he hits upon an ingenious way of 
Tchou is not very 


rewarding his young friend. 
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successful in those life-long examinations in which 
we have not yet placed ourselves on a level with 
the Chinese, though there is still hope. One evening 
he transfers the handful of grey matter that had 
served a recently dead luminary to the brainpan of 
the student outworn by the banquet. Tchou reaped 
the joys of success, and became a mandarin of the 
first water. It would almost seem that to effect 
any change in the character of the Spanish Don 
Juan some such heroic remedy would be necessary. 
Don Juan and punishment are inseparably asso- 
ciated ideas. But is Don Juan’s punishment possible ? 
In life Don Juan, if the claims of justice were to be 
urged on him, might reply that he saw no necessity 
for justice, for the respect of the strong for the 
weak. He might be a Hegelian and point out that 
success justifies any course of action, or quote the 
“survival of the fittest” doctrine. The only method 
is to wait till Don Juan is old and “the morrow of a 
debauch.” Théophile Gautier presents him in senile 
impotence, emaciated, cadaverous, vainly confessing 
his irreparable mistake. And as to punishment on 
the other side of the Styx, his biographers insist on 
his indomitable pride and incapacity of repentance ; 
Baudelaire’s “Don Juan aux Enfers” deigns not a 
glance on his victims that attend him. Would not 
Don Juan, exposed to material tortures, behave like 
Dante’s defiant Farinata? According to the mytho- 
logy of Plato’s Timzeus, Don Juan runs the risk 
of being metamorphosed into a woman on his 
next appearance on the world’s stage. He had 
failed to “live well during his appointed time,” 
and, consequently, “in his second generation he 
would pass into a woman; and should he not desist 
from evil in that condition, he could be changed 
into some brute that resembled him in evil ways.” 
A truly gallant theory of punishment! But one 
might object that to Rousseau and to his modern 
disciples Tolstoi and Guy de Maupassant, not to 
mention Leopardi, there is nothing so enviable— 
except plant-life—as the condition of a brute, inas- 
much as brutes do not think, and therefore are free 
from nine-tenths of human unhappiness. After all, 
the theory of transmigration merely restates the 
problem in other words, and affords no solution. As 
you are quite unconscious of your previous existences, 
you cannot see the justice of your Karma—your 
present misery. If one were to endorse Byron’s 
contemplated punishment of his Don Juan, in case 
he should complete the history of his fortunes :—* I 
had not quite fixed whether to make him end in hell, 
or in an unhappy marriage, not knowing which would 
be the severest; the Spanish tradition says hell, but 
it is possibly only an allegory of the other state!” 








TWO FRENCH NOVELS. 





LEGANCE and simplicity, a keen eye for what 
the three Miss Poles used to call the fine shades, 

the knack of fixing on paper the more fugitive emo- 
tions, the half-formed thoughts, the filmy, vaporous 
moods of modern life: these are among the qualities 
of M. Paul Margueritte, and they are all forthcoming 
in his new book, “Sur le Retour” (Paris: Ernest 
Kolb). Histhemeisnonewone. M. Paul Margueritte 
is, in the American idiom, a stylist ; and your stylist 
avoids new themes as meticulously as your man of 
taste avoids new furniture. Authors by the score 
have dealt with the subject of an elderly man’s 
affection for sweet seventeen. In the time of 
Moliére, when the passions were rudimentary— 
the Miss Poies aforesaid would have found them 
brutal—your elderly man became Arnolphe, an 
odious dotard, befooled and derided, a butt for 
lusty youth, a mock and a warning, while sweet 
seventeen was a shallow, pert, intriguing Agnes. 
It was the same story with the Bartholo and Rosina 
of Beaumarchais. Literature was then on the side 
of the youngsters. Once past forty, a man was 
held to have parted company with the tender 








passion ; henceforward he was irrevocably cast for 
the part of choleric father or cross-grained guardian, 
whose business it was to supply dashing gallants 
with well-filled purses and to give away the bride, 
never to play the bridegroom. Now we have come 
to view middle-aged lovers more indulgently. 
Colonel Brandon, in “Sense and Sensibility,” was no 
chicken ; and Mr. Rochester, if we remember rightly, 
was old enough to be the father of Miss Jane Eyre. 
On the modern stage, too, middle-age has taken its 
revenge for L’Ecole des Femmes. There is the 
elderly lover in M. Meilhac’s Margot, who, out 
of sheer magnanimity, resigns the girl of his 
heart to a virtuous gamekeeper, and there is 
the hero of M. Gondinet’s Un Parisien, who, 
not so magnanimous, prefers to keep the young 
lady for himself. The case of Colonel de Fran- 
cceur, who is the lover “sur le retour” of M. 
Margueritte’s story, is more pathetic. He never 
told his love for Yveline de Kerjuzan, but let conceal- 
ment like a worm i’ the bud reduce his weight and 
spoil his appetite for dinner. Once he had made 
up his mind to tell it, but chose the inopportune 
moment when Yvon, a much younger man, was 
pleading his own suit, and, as the sporting news- 
papers say, romping in an easy winner. So the 
Colonel languished under a broken heart, compli- 
cated by sunstroke, and it was only through his 
delirious ravings that his passion for Yveline be- 
came known. But it was then too late; Yveline 
had gone away (not without a shy glance at the 
window-blinds behind which the unhappy Colonel 
was delirious), and nothing remained for the Colonel 
but to resign himself—* triste et pacifié”—to a 
solitary old age. 

The pity of it is that the Colonel would have 
made Yveline an excellent husband. He was a good 
man and apure. (Purity, as we all know, has been 
the prerogative of cavalry colonels ever since the 
days of Colonel Thomas Newcome, C.B.) It was the 
colonel’s brother, Mare, who was not so pure. Hav- 
ing a beautiful wife and two charming children, 
Marc must needs go flirting with a wicked baroness. 
What is worse, he has a theory to justify his in- 
fidelity. “Call it ugly and brutal and anything 
you please,” he remarks to that simple-minded 
military gentleman, his brother; “ you won't stop 
a man from being sentimental and sensual, and 
consequently a polygamist; especially the refined 
man of our own world—the creature of luxury, 
the well-fed idler, the stallion, as Tolstoi says! 
But you are no reader. Anyhow, you must 
admit that you are attributing an absurd im- 
portance to a very natural gratification, which 
only counts through the old-fashioned religious 
prejudices we attach to it.” The brother, not 
having read Tolstoi, is speechless in presence of this 
cynicism ; but we all, even the cynical polygamists, 
have a vulnerable spot somewhere, and the discovery 
of acompromising letter in his coat-pocket ultimately 
brings Mare to his knees. This, the passionate ele- 
ment of the story, is as inoffensive in the telling as 
the sentimental part is fresh and dainty. There are 
some pleasing details of French country-house life ; 
its Persic apparatus, its Anglomania, four-in-hands, 
shower-baths (almost extinct in England, and now, 
it would seem, sold off in job-lots to the purveyors 
of French fiction, as obsolete Brown Besses are sold 
to Polynesians), and English governesses who (still) 
say “shocking !”—altogether, a book that may be 
safely recommended to such students of French 
romance as know a hawk from a heronshaw. 

The title of M. Oscar Méténier’s new novel “ Le 
Policier” (Paris: Charpentier) is distinctly appetis- 
ing. It suggests the police-novel of Gaboriau or 
Boisgobey, starting with a gory and mysterious 
crime on the first page, and walking, like a crab, 
backwards to the detection of the murderer on the 
last. But titles are often deceptive, and this one is 
a painful imposture. There is a murder in the book, 
to be sure, but there is no mystery about it, and 
though there are many policemen spoken of, they 
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are almost as lamentably inefficient as Dogberry and 
Verges. M. Méténier seems to have a grudge against 
the Paris Prefecture of Police. According to him it 
is a nest of jobbery, a den of corruption, where half 
the personnel is engaged in compiling the dossiers or 
spying upon the movements of the other half. The 
chiefs are all rogues, the subalterns all brutes, the 
commissaries all live by blackmail, and there is no 
righteous man in Sodom, Is the book a novel or a 
pamphlet against the abuses of a French administra- 
tion? If the former, then one’s criticism upon a story 
whose hero isa murderer and suicide, and whose 
minor personages are soufeneurs, morphinomaniacs, 
hell-keepers, and damsels of the pavement, must be 
“Faugh!” If the latter, the pamphleteer’s case is so 
obviously overstated as to be sufficiently met by Mr. 


” 


Burchell’s “ Fudge! 


VALUES. 


— -~-oe——. 


-, values is meant the amount of light and 
) shadow contained in atone. The relation of a 
half-tint to the highest light, which is represented 
by the white paper, the relation of a shadow to the 
deepest black, which is represented by the chalk 
pencil, is easy enough to perceive in a drawing; 
but when the work is in colour the values, although 
not less real, are more difficult to estimate. Fora 
colour can be considered from two points of view: 
either as so much colouring matter, or as so much 
light and shade. A violet, for instance, contains 
not only red and blue in proportions which may be 
indefinitely varied, but also certain proportions of 
light and shade; the former tending towards the 
highest light, represented on the palette by flake- 
white ; the latter tending towards the deepest dark, 
represented on the palette by ivory black. 

Similar to a note in music, no colour can be said 
to be in itself either false or true, ugly or beautiful. 
A note and a colour acquire beauty and ugliness 
according to their associations; therefore to colour 
well depends, in the first instance, on the painter's 
knowledge and intimate sense of the laws of con- 
trast and similitude. But there is still another 
factor in the art of colouring well; for, just as 
the musician obtains richness and novelty of ex- 
pression by means of a distribution of sound through 
the instruments of the orchestra, so does the painter 
obtain depth and richness through a judicious dis- 
tribution of values. If we were to disturb the 
distribution of values in the pictures of Titian, 
Rubens, Veronese, their colour would at once seem 
crude, superficial, without cohesion or rarity. But 
some will aver that if the colour is right the values 
must be right too. However plausible this theory 
may seem, the practice of those who hold it amply 
demonstrates its untruth. It is interesting and in- 
structive to notice how those who seek the colour 
without regard for the values inherent in the colour- 
ing matter never succeed in producing more than a 
certain shallow superficial brilliancy; the colour of 
such painters is never rich or profound, and although 
it may be beautiful, it is always wanting in the 
element of romantic charm and mystery. 

The colour is the melody, the values are the 
orchestration of the melody; and as the orchestra- 
tion serves to enrich the melody, so do the, values 
enrich the colour. And as melody may—nay, must 
—exist, if the orchestration be really beautiful, so 
colour must inhere whenever the values have been 
finely observed. In Rembrandt, the colour is brown 
and a white faintly tinted with bitumen ; in Claude, 
the colour is blue, faintly flushed with yellow in the 
middle sky, and yet none has denied the right of 
these painters to be considered colourists. They 
painted with the values—that is to say, with what 
remains on the palette when abstraction has been 
made of the colouring matter—a delicate neutral 
tint of infinite subtlety and charm; and it is with 
this, the evanescent and impalpable soul of the 





vanished colours, that the most beautiful pictures 
are painted. Corot, too, is a conspicuous example of 
this mode of painting. His right to stand among 
the world’s colourists has never, so far as I know, 
been seriously contested, and yet his pictures are 
almost void of colouring matter—a blending of grey 
and green, and yet the result is of a richly coloured 
evening. 

Corot and Rembrandt, as Dutilleux pointed 
out, arrived at the same goal by absolutely 


different ends. He saw clearly, although he could” 


not express himself quite clearly, that, above all 
painters, Rembrandt and Corot excelled in that 
mode of pictorial expression known as values, or 
shall I say chiaroscuro, for in truth he who has 
said values has hinted chiaroscuro. Rembrandt 
told all that a golden ray falling through a darkened 
room awakens in a visionary brain; Corot told 
all that the grey light of morning and evening 
whispers in the pensive mind of the elegiac poet. 
The story told was widely different, but the manner 
of telling was the same: one attenuated in the light, 
the other attenuated in the shadow: both sacrificed 
the corners with a view to fixing the attention on 
the one spot in which the soul of the picture lives. 

All schools have not set great store on values, 
although all schools have set great store on drawing 
and colour. Values seem to have come and gone in 
and out of painting like a fashion. One generation 
hardly gives the matter a thought, the succeeding 
generation finds the whole charm of its art in values. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more interesting 
and instructive history than the history of values in 
painting. It is far from my scheme to write such a 
history, but I wish that such a history were written, 
for then we should see clearly how unwise were they 
who neglected the principle, and how much they 
lost. I am fain only to call attention to how the 
principle come to be reintroduced inte French art in 
the beginning of this century. It came from Holland 
vid England through the pictures of Turner and 
Constable. And so in the first instance it was an 
Anglo-Dutch influence that roused French art, then 
slowly stagnating in the pseudo-classicisms of the 
First Empire, to fresh effort. Then, half-awakened, 
French art turned its eyes to Holland for inspiration. 
Rembrandt became the fashion. -And values, the 
foundation and corner-stone of Dutch art, became 
almost at a bound a first article of faith in the 
artistic creed of 1830. In 1830 values came upon 
France like a religion. Rembrandt was the new 
Messiah, Holland was the Holy Land, and disciples 
were busy dispensing the propaganda in every 
studio. 

Since the bad example of Greuze, literature 
had wound round every branch of painting until 
painting seemed to disappear in the parasite like an 
oak under a cloud of ivy. The excess had been great 
—a reaction was inevitable—and Rembrandt, with 
his Biblical legends, furnished the necessary transi- 
tion. But when a taste for painting had been 
reacquired, one after the other the Dutch painters 
became the fashion. It is almost unnecessary to 
point out the influence of Hobbema on the art of 
Rousseau. Corot was less affected by the Dutch- 
men, or, to speak more exactly, he assimilated more 
completely what he had learnt from them than his 
rival was able todo. Moreover, what he took from 
Holland came to him through Ruysdael rather than 
through Hobbema and Crome and Constable. The 
great morose dreamer, calm, sad, contemplative, 
grave as one of Wordsworth's gravest poems, must 
have made more direct and intimate appeal to 
Corot’s soul than the charm and the gaiety of 
Hobbema’s water-mills. Be this as it may, it was 
Holland that revived the long-forgotten science 
of values in the Barbizon painters. They all sought 
their art in the direction of values, but very easily 
Corot took the lead as chief exponent of the new 
principle, and he succeeded in applying the prin- 
ciple of values to landscape painting as fully as 
Rembrandt had to figure painting. 
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But at the moment when the new means of ex- 
pression seemed most distinctly established and 
understood, it was put aside and lost sight of by a 
new generation of painters, and, curiously enough, 
by the men who had most vigorously proclaimed the 
beauty and perfection of the art which was to be 
henceforth, at least in practice, their mission to 
repudiate. For I take it that the art of the impres- 
sionists has nothing whatever in common with the 
art of Corot. True, that Corot’s aim was to render 
his impression of his subject, no matter whether it 
was a landscape or a figure; in this aim he differed 
in no wise from Giotto and Van Eyck; but we are 
not considering Corot’s aims but his means of ex- 
pression, and his means of expression were the very 
opposite to those employed by Monet and the school 
of Monet. Not with half-tints in which all colour 
disappears are Monet and his school concerned, but 
with the brilliant vibration of colour in the full 
light, for choice open spaces where the light is re- 
flected back and forward, and nature is but a prism 
filled with dazzling and iridescent tints. An example 
is necessary: but Monet has not expressed himself 
more completely in one picture than in any other. 
I remember, however, writing in this way about one 
of his innumerable snow effects: “ This picture is 
in his most radiant manner. A line of snow-en- 
chanted architecture passes through the picture— 
only poor houses with a single square church tower, 
but they are beautiful as Greek temples in the super- 
natural whiteness of the great immaculate snow. 
Below the village, but not quite in the foreground, 
a few yellow bushes, bare and crippled by the frost, 
and around and above a marvellous glitter in pale 
blue and pale rose tints.” I said, “ A masterpiece!” 
but I did ask if the touch was not more precious 
than intimate. And I spoke, too, of a shallow and 
brilliant appearance. But if I had asked why the 
picture, notwithstanding its incontestable merits, 
was so much on the surface, why it so irresistibly 
suggested “un décor de théAtre,” why one did not 
enter into it as one does into a picture by Wilson or 
Corot, my criticism would have gone to the root of 
the evil. Monet never thought if there were values 
on his palette. And this criticism is even more 
applicable to the rest of the school. But this for 
next week. G. M. 








THE WEEK. 


——_+e—_ 


M. Epovarp GRENIER, poet, publicist, septuagen- 
arian, has begun a series of “Souvenirs Littéraires ” 
in the Revue Bleue. He saw CHATEAUBRIAND twice 
in the streets, and BERANGER once, but never had 
speech of either. He intended, however, to dedicate 
a book to CHATEAUBRIAND, and got, indeed, the length 
of the dedication ; and to BERANGER he meditated 
sending a very beautiful letter, beginning, “ Monsieur, 
je suis poéte, j'ai dix-huit ans, et je ne veux pas 
mourir sans vous connaitre.” The first notability he 
became at all intimate with was LAMENNAIS. He met 
him in the house of GENERAL BAUDRAND, whose 
salon was frequented by Guizor, ARAGO, HUMBOLDT, 
Liszt, ARY SCHEFFER, and LAMENNAIS, in 1843-44. 
M. GRENIER played chess with him, and used to 
accompany him from GENERAL BAUDRAND’'Ss to his 
modest quatriéme in the Rue Tronchet. Above all 
things LAMENNAIS dreaded visitors, and took a novel 
plan to keep the importunate out. In order to gain 
admittance one had to be armed with a passport, 
which took the form of a card in LAMENNAIs’ writ- 
ing, addressed to the concierge. M. GRENIER’S ran: 
“M. VINCENT est prié de laisser monter M. Epovarp 
GRENIER, porteur de ce billet.” 


THE bulk of M. GRENIER’s first article is devoted 
to LAMARTINE, of whose genius he has an extrava- 
gant opinion. LAMARTINE’S power over impression- 
able natures seems to have been almost boundless ; 








as a document illustrating the effect of the poet- 
politician’s personality on his intimates, M. GRENIER’S 
article has real value. It is so seldom one sees here 
below the genius of the orator combinéd with a 
heroic character, that M. GRENIER returns thanks to 
Heaven for having permitted him to behold it in 
LAMARTINE. It is an honour to M. GRENIER’Ss heart, 
if not to his head, that he should have retained this 
opinion concerning one whose fatal facility as a 
writer and a speaker obtained for him a temporary 
elevation, and for his name a permanent place in the 
list of those whose labour was futile. 


A NEW paper, entitled the While Ribbon, will be 
edited by LApy HENRY SOMERSET, assisted by the 
DvucHESS OF BEDFORD and the CouNTESS OF CAR- 
LISLE. Temperance, women’s rights, the advance- 
ment of the working classes, and the moral improve- 
ment of society in general, are to be the virtuous aims 
of this journal. And it hasn’t come a day too soon; 
because with September will appear the first number 
of the Pagan Review, of which the crest is a triangle, 
the base being the words “One Shilling,” with “ Sic 
transit gloria mundi” disposed so as to form the 
two sides. It is to be the organ of the “ new pagan 
sentiment of the younger generation,” frankly 
pagan in convictions and outlook. As the aim is 
“thoroughgoing unpopularity,’ we would not 
have done anything to thwart such a_ laud- 
able ambition had the editor not expressed 
his opinion that “ the paramount difficulty will be to 
reach those to whom the Pagan Review may appeal, 
because “owing to various circumstances they are 
out of the way of hearing aught concerning the most 
recent developments in the world of letters.” Have 
Messrs. DREEME, MARAZION, VERLAYNE, etc., the 
pseudonymous young gentlemen of Buck's Green, 
Rudgwick, Sussex, who promote and contribute to 
the Pagan Review, considered carefully whether they 
have not mistaken “ the rustic cackle of their bourg” 
for “the murmur of the world?” But we are taking 
them too seriously; they are merely going to 
amuse themselves by getting issued in _ this 
old-fashioned manner certain writings, too much 
veined with humanity, let us say, Which no editor or 
publisher would have anything to do with for love 
ormoney. That is curimpression of an advance copy. 
The glory of Mrs. GruNDy will never fade. The 
Dial and the Germ attacked her and failed. Anxious 
that these young barbarians should preserve their 
consistency, we are forced to hope that the Pagan 
Review will die an early death, because hardly any- 
thing has ever succeeded which did not take Mrs, 
Grunpy for ally, or at least secure her neutrality. 


THE Novel Review for August contains two very 
noticeable papers. These are an account of “John 
Oliver Hobbes,” the brilliant young author of “ The 
Sinner’s Comedy,” by Miss DE GRASSE STEVENS, and 
a South African story, called “ Utika,” by Mrs. 
FrRANK Evans. There is plenty of good writing in 
the Novel Review, but these two contributions give 
exceptional value to the current number. 


MANCHESTER is in luck again. The munificence 
of Mrs. RYLANDs has furnished its bibliophiles with 
the treasures of Althorp: the legatees of Sir JOSEPH 
WHITWORTH are about to present its students with 
the stores of Somerleaze. PROFESSOR FREEMAN, it is 
well known, seldom or never worked out of his own 
library, and by consequence (unlike most authors) 
owned all the books he used. His collection was 
therefore probably the best private one in England ; 
naturally so, since its owner maintained that the 
historian of any period must know something of all 
history—or, at least, all since the first Olympiad. 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the fo: matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 
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AMoNG the deaths announced since our last issue 
are those of CARDINAL LANDGRAVE FRIEDRICH 
FURSTENBERG, Prince-Archbishop of Olmiitz, Austria; 
GENERAL DEropoRO DA Fonseca, who brought about 
the Revolution in Brazil, and ruled the country first 
as President, then as Dictator—a position he was 
forced to resign in November last; COLONEL Sir R. 
W. Har.ey, C.B., K.C.M.G., who had been a Colonial 
Governor in Honduras, the West Indies, and West 
Africa; the Hon. GrorGe DUHAMEL, Solicitor- 
General in the late Mercier Ministry in Quebec; 
Mr. GEoRGE HoLLoway, formerly Conservative 
member for the Stroud Division of Gloucester- 
shire, and a _ well-known promoter of schemes 
for the welfare of the agricultural labourer; the 
Rev. EDWARD JACKSON, a prominent and active 
Anglican clergyman of Leeds; the Rev. E. BoucHER 
JAMES, formerly Bursar of Queen's College, Oxford, 
and an historian of the Isle of Wight; Dr. J. J. 
DRYSDALE, editor of the Journal of Homeopathy, 
and a leader of the sect; Miss LAURA BEALE, 
foundress of the Animals’ Institute; Mr. Henry 
GRAVES, the celebrated publisher of engravings; 
and Mr. Feiix JOSEPH, a connoisseur in Wedgwood 
ware and benefactor of several provincial museums. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE BALKAN 
NATIONS, 





HE general satisfaction amongst the Balkan 

nations over the electoral victory of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and its manifestation in congratulatory tele- 
grams and addresses, is an incident full of significance 
to political students, and not less full of interest to 
those who study the psychology of nations. It is 
certainly curious that political parties in Serbia, 
who are warring bitterly among themselves on all 
and every question, should unite in congratulations 
to Mr. Gladstone. Still more extraordinary is it 
that Greeks, Bulgarians, and Serbians, who as in- 
dividual nationalities have so many conflicting 
interests, should with equal warmth and confidence 
greet the coming advent to power of the great 
statesman. This is more curious because all the 
Balkan nations have been systematically and as- 
siduously trained not only to hate Austria but to 
distrust “perfidious Albion,” and such _ political 
training has not been conducted for so many a year 
in vain. Yet, when England is led by Mr. Gladstone 
it is at once trusted as a Power incapable of selfish 
interests in the East, and as the undoubted champion 
of liberty and independence of national states. It is 
not England, it is not the Liberal party in England, 
but it is Mr. Gladstone personally that has an 
almost incomprehensible authority in the Balkans. 
If a great political conflict amongst the Balkan 
nations were to be decided by arbitration, there 
is only one man in the whole world who could 
be unanimously selected for arbiter, and that 
man is neither Tzar nor Patriarch—it is Mr. Glad- 
stone. 

It is very fortunate that there is at least one 
personal and moral authority which could with 
equal power exert its beneficial influence from the 
Adriatic to the Black Sea, and from the Danube to 
Cape Matapan. It is well that there is at least one 
voice which all the restless, struggling, ambitious, 
and, unfortunately, towards each other distrustful, 
Balkan nations respectfully listen to. They need 
not so much assistance from the navy of Great 
Britain as wise counsels to moderation and justice, 
and encouragements to peace and friendship amongst 
themse.ves. The generous-hearted Alexander II. 
was the liberating sword of the Balkans, but the 
true Apostle of Balkan liberty was Mr. Gladstone. 
The liberty is there now, but it is threatened by a 
thousand internal and external dangers. For its 
firm and definite establishment the Balkan nations 
need no wan Apostle of brotherhood, who would 








teach them to exercise a generous regard for the 
rights of others as well as a fearless resolve to main- 
tain their own rights. And instinctively they look 
towards Mr. Gladstone. They feel that the states- 
man who is going to place the relations of the 
nations and races of Great Britain on a new founda- 
tion of mutual respect and confidence, is naturally 
the statesman to teach them, also, how to secure full 
liberty at home and full independence from all 
undue foreign influence. 

In all fairness, I cannot see that my countrymen 
were justified in distrusting British policy as directed 
by Lord Salisbury. Thank God, we are yet far 
enough from considering a statesman necessarily 
inimical to Serbian interests the moment he gives 
some friendly encouragement to Bulgarian aspira- 
tions to independence! But, rightly or wrongly— 
and if you permit me to express my own personal 
impressions I should say wrongly—Lord Salisbury 
was suspected of pushing forward towards the 
creation of a great and strong Bulgaria at the 
expense of the Serbians and the Greeks. The Serbians 

and, I believe, the Greeks also—expect that Mr. 
Gladstone will not continue this supposed encourage- 
ment of Bulgaria to unjust aggrandisement. Of 
course, it would be most unreasonable to expect 
Mr. Gladstone, who is the spiritual and moral god- 
father of Bulgarian liberty, to thwart all Bulgarian 
aspirations to progress and national independence. 
It would be unworthy of us to entertain, even for 
a moment, such expectations. All we do expect of 
him is that he will be equally friendly and just 
to us all, and help us to come to mutual good under- 
standing amongst ourselves. 

No doubt there are Chauvinists enough in 
Bulgaria who hope during Mr. Gladstone’s rule 
in England to secure Macedonia. There are not 
fewer ardent Chauvinists in Serbia who trust that 
our old and trusted friend will recognise our rights 
to Macedonia on one side and to Bosnia and Herze- 
govina on the other. The Serbian press, and especi- 
ally the provincial press, discusses zealously the 
expected application of the famous policy of “ Hands 
off.” But political men with some experience and 
knowledge, and responsible statesmen cannot enter- 
tain such illusions. They are satisfied to know that 
England, led by Mr. Gladstone, will not encourage 
either Austria or Russia to encroach further on the 
Balkan peninsula; that an eventual attempt to such 
an encroachment it will resist with all its moral 
weight, if not with all its military power; and that 
it will do its very best to prevent European war and 
maintain peace. We do not know exactly what a 
war may bring, and we have rather uneasy fore- 
bodings about its probable results. But we all know 
that our best chances lie in peace, and that peace 
means to us—liberty, progress, and independence, 
And just because we know that Mr. Gladstone’s 
accession to power means peace, we in the Balkans, 
without distinction of parties, unanimously and 
with sincere joy greet the electoral victory of “ our 
old friend.” 

There is another fact worth’ noticing in connec- 
tion with these manifestations amongst the Balkan 
nations. The leading politicians of Serbia, Monte- 
negro, and, in a certain measure, of Greece, are 
considered to be Panslavistic—that is to say, practic- 
ally Russian. For argument’s sake let us suppose 
that they are so. Yet the simple fact of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s victory moves all the Balkan nations to 
manifestations of joy and expressions of hope that 
now England will come to aid their national aspira- 
tions! When we take this in conjunction with the 
indisputable fact that the Panslavists hate England's 
influence in the Balkans, then we will have the only 
possible logical inference : that, after all, the Balkan 
peoples are not Panslavistically disposed ; that their 
true political ideal is their own national independ- 
ence; and that they are quite as glad to have 
England for an ally as they were to have the good- 
will of the Tzar as long as there was no one else to 
help them. MIJATOVICH. 
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THE MINOR POET. 





RTHUR MANNINGHAM was a minor poet. 

But that was forty years ago; and in those 
younger days the minor poet had not yet become 
a public nuisance, as at our end of the century. 
Besides, he enjoyed the friendship of the Great 
Poet. The Great Poet was fond of him. He re- 
ecognised in his friend, as he often remarked, the 
rare secondary gift of high critical appreciativeness. 
Whenever the Great Poet produced a noble work, 
Arthur Manningham was always the first man in 
England to whose eye he submitted the unprinted 
copy. It was Arthur who made those admirable 
suggestions in red pencil so familiar to collectors 
of the Great Poet’s manuscripts; and the curious, 
who have compared these manuscripts with the 
final published forms of the Siegfried poems, are 
equally familiar with the further fact that Arthur 
Manningham’s corrections almost always commended 
themselves to his distinguished companion. It was 
delightful to see the two out on the moors together ; 
the great man laying down the law, as was his wont, in 
his double-bass voice, and Arthur, by his side, bending 
forward to listen rapt to the deep music that fell 
from the master’s lips with all a disciple’s ardour. 

And Arthur, too, was a poet. Not great, but true; 
a minor poet. For ten years he worked hard 
at some few dozen lyrics, which he polished and re- 
polished in his intervals of leisure with Horatian 
assiduity. One or two of them he rejected in time 
as unworthy the world’s ear, for he was fastidious of 
his own work as of the work of others; the rest he 
perfected till, for trifles that they were, they had 
almost reached his own high standard of perfection. 
Almost, not quite, for no work of his own ever abso- 
lutely satisfied him. Tremulously and timidly, at 
last he published. He distrusted his powers even 
then. “ But, perhaps,” he said to himself with a 
timorous smile, “if there’s anything in them the 
Great Poet's friendship may avail me somewhat!” 

When, in the fulness of time, his thin volume 
appeared, clad in the grass-green binding that then 
overgrew all Parnassus, he sent the very first copy 
of his timid-winged fledgeling to the Great Poet. 
And, after that, he waited. 

The Great Poet did not desert his friend. By the 
very next post came a letter in the well-known hand— 
broad, black-dashed, vigorous. The Great Poet's strong 
virility pervaded even his handwriting. Arthur Mann- 
ingham tore it open witheagerhands. What judgment 
had the Bard to pass on the work of the minor singer? 

“My dear Arthur,” the letter began, “I have just 
now received your delightful-looking volume, ‘ Phyllis’s 
Garden.’ I didn’t till this moment know you too 
were among the Immortals. I look forward to 
reading it with the greatest pleasure, and shall 
hazard my opinioa of your sister Muse when I next 
have the happiness of seeing you amongst us. But 
why make her anonymous? Surely your name, so 
well known at the clubs, would have carried due 
weight with our captious critics!” 

That was all. No more. Arthur waited with 
deep suspense for the Great Poet's final opinion. He 
knew the Bard could make or mar any man. A week 
passed—two weeks—three—four—and yet no letter. 
At last, one morning, an envelope bearing the Saver- 
nake post-mark! (The Great Poet, you recollect, 
lived for years at Savernake.) It was in his wife's 
hand ; but—yes—that’s well !—'twas an invitation to 
go down there. Arthur went,all trembling. To-day 
should decide his poor Muse’s fate ; to-day he should 
know if he were poet or poetaster ! 

The Bard received him open-armed; talked of his 
own new tragedy. All afternoon they paced the 
forest together; the Great Poet talked on—but never 
of Arthur's verses. He spoke kindly to his friend ; 
inquired after his health; suspected, as usual, he’d 
been overworking himself. This daily journalism, 
you know, is so very exacting! Not a word of 
“Phyllis’s Garden.” “ He’s waiting,” thought Arthur, 
“to discuss it after dinner.” 





And after dinner, in effect, the Great Poet button- 
holed him confidentially into the library. “I've 
something special I want to talk over with you,” he 
said, looking interested. 

Arthur's heart gave a thump. “Ha! he likes my 
verses!” 

The Great Poet sat down—and produced his own 
tragedy! 

*Twas a tragedy for Arthur, too. He could 
hardly contain himself. The Bard had never known 
his friend’s criticism so weak, so vacillating, so point- 
less. He didn’t seem to listen, that was really the 
fact; he was evidently preoccupied. “ Well, well,” 
the Great Poet thought, in his tolerant way, “men 
are all so petty ! They’re often so engrossed with their 
own small affairs that they have no time to bestow 
on the biggest and most important affairs of others!” 

And from that day forth Arthur Manningham 
never heard another word, by mouth or pen, from 
the Great Poet, of his poor little lyrics. He had but 
one guess to make ; his friend had read them, found 
the verse poor stuff, and wishing to spare his sensitive 
feelings, avoided speaking to him of his utter failure. 

The press, that dispenser of modern laurels, dis- 
missed him in half a dozen frigid lines—* Very toler- 
able rhyme,” “ Fair minor poetry.” 


* + * nal * 7 


Forty years passed. It took Arthur Manningham 
just forty years of his life to get through them. He 
wrote no more. He had given the world his best, 
and the world rejected it. He knew he could never 
do better than he had done. Why seek to multiply 
suspense and failure ? 

He lived meanwhile—or starved—on daily jour- 
nalism. He never married; who could marry on 
that pittance? There had been a Phyllis once: she 
accepted an attorney. His love died down; but he 
had still the Great Poet’s friendship to console him. 

One day when the broken soul was over seventy, 
and weak, and ill, and wearied out, and dying, a letter 
came in a crested envelope from the Great Poet, now 
rich and mighty, and the refuser of a baronetcy. 


“My dear Arthur,” it said, just as friendly as 
ever, “I send you herewith a charming wee volume 
of fugitive verse by a forgotten author—middle of 
the century—name unknown, but inspiration un- 
deniable—which our friend the Critic, ransacking 
the bookstalls, quite lately unearthed for me. I’m 
sure you'll like it, for the verse has that ring and all 
those delicate qualities which I know you appreciate 
more than any man living. They're true little gems. 
I'm simply charmed with them. Pray read and 
treasure.—Yours ever, THE POET.” 


With trembling fingers of presentiment, the worn 
old man untied the knotted string, and stared hard 
at the volume. He knew it at a glance. It was 
“ Phyllis's Garden |” 

Weak and ill as he was, he took the first train 
that would bring him down to the Great Poet’s great 
new house at Crowborough. With a burning heart 
he dragged himself to the door; who was he that he 
should ride? and a fly three shillings! The Bard 
was at home. Arthur Manningham staggered in. 
Without one spoken word, he seized his friend’s 
arm, and pulled him on to the library. There, in a 
well-known corner, he selected from a specially dusty 
shelf a well-known book, whose place he had often noted 
in his mind before, but which never till that day had 
he ventured to take down. He took it down now, 
and handed it—all uncut as it was—to the Great 
Poet. The Bard opened the page wondering. On 
the fly-leaf he read in Arthur Manningham’s hand 
these few short words, “To the Prince of Poets, from 
his affectionate and confiding friend, the Author.” 

“You promised you'd read it,” Arthur Manning- 
ham faltered out; “ and now, I see, you’ve kept your 
promise !” 

He died that night in the Great Poet’sarms. And 
the world has taken six editions since of “ Phyllis’s 
Garden.” GRANT ALLEN. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





A LIBERAL CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 


Sir,—As an illustration of the “ unexpected” happening, we 
may well take the demand which has been made for a drawing 
together, for the purposes of mutual defence and encouragement, 
of the widely scattered and isolated units of Anglican clergy 
who, as citizens, hold, more or less openly, the tenets of the 
Liberal creed. ‘ Unexpected,” I mean, by those whose conduct 
has induced this growing tendency on the part of disassociated 
atoms to unite. A little reflection, however, shows this new 
need of the Liberal clergy to be but the natural outcome of the 
pressure and stress of the times. We clergy who have ventured 
to differ from the multitude of our brethren as to the attitude 
which the National Church should take in the General Election 
which has placed Mr. Gladstone once more in office have suffered 
many things. Pulpits have been closed against us, bishops and 
Church dignitaries have looked coldly upon us—sometimes they 
have gone further than this—and the social boycott has been 
brought to bear upon our families. Naturally, at such a time, 
we have been driven, as it were, to seek for mutual support, and 
a cry has been raised to form a union. But we feel that this is 
far more than a personal question with us. We are constrained 
to believe that “the Chureh is in danger,’ because it has become 
identified with that party in the State which, so far as we can 
judge, looks upon “Chureh defence” as only an out-work of 
Tory defence, to be given up if politieal expediency ealls for 
such a course. We believe, also, that there has been too much 
dependence on the “ arm of flesh,” a craven fear for temporali- 
ties, and a want of trust in a divine commission and eternal 
verities, Hence,if a union is to be established, it should be open 
to all Churchmen, lay as well as clerical ; no close corporation of 
office-bearers. The Liberal laity have not suffered for their 

rofession as the clergy have; still, in their degree they will, 
Sahin many of them, have their position unpleasantly brought 
home to them, and will suffer in their profession or occupation. 
But, above all, the clergy are not the Church, any more than the 
officers are not the army. The temporalities should be in the 
keeping of the laity. 

Centralisation should be avoided as much as possible, since 
what we want to do is to make the voice and action of the 
National Church heard and felt in local affairs as well as in 
imperial; to find a Church defence in the affections of the 

sople ; to christianise social and democratie movements. District 
oldies should consequently be formed, due consideration being 
given to areas in which the means of intereommunication are 
easy and abundant; we must not be out of reach of periodic hand- 
shaking distances; each branch to have its clerical as well as 
lay secretary, both with definite and distinct duties—the former 
would provide for exchange of pulpits, support on publie 
occasions, and the like; representatives to attend the annual 
meeting, out of which the central committee would be elected. 

In a thousand ways the influence of such a body could be 
brought to bear on national life. These are days of large associ- 
ations, of combined forces. The course of Liberalism is being 
shaped under many influences (Nonconformity and Labour are 
the most powerful among them); it behoves the Church of 
England, laity and clergy, to fearlessly play their part, con- 
tribute their share to the lifting of the masses, show the marks 
of a true living Church, throbbing with an intense love of 
humanity. Bright days are yet in store for Church and State 
if Liberal Churchmen will only combine, making progress and 
reform the main line of defence. 

With the truest experience, the trained intellect, and the 
lofty aims of so able an organiser and so thorough a Churchman 
as the Secretary of the National Reform Union placed at our 
disposal, it looks as though a good start might be made. And 
we may take it that the formation and development of the 
Liberal Churchman’s Union will be looked upon by large sections 
of the community with a friendly, if somewhat inquiring, 
interest. “ New occasions teach new duties.” 


J. Frome WILKINSON. 
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THE YEAR. 


TT\HE old year passed away to its rest 
And the young year wailed on the dead year’s 
breast, 
Alas for the joy with the old year fled ! 
But the Princess bowed—* God’s will be done !””— 
Over the bier of her first-born son— 
Alas for her first-born that is dead ! 


And February, that should have heard 
The wedding-bell and the wedded word, 
Alas for the wedded word unsaid ! 
Wandered weeping across a land 
Of a nation that wept from strand to strand— 
Alas for the hope of a nation dead ! 





And the March winds came and carried away 
The plague that sore on the people lay, 

Alas! too late for the groom she wed. 
And April brought us the birds that filled 
The world with song and began to build-- 

Alas for the half-built house of the dead ! 


And May had flowers, and flowers, and flowers, 
May-blossom, the gift of Love’s young hours, 
Alas for the May’s unwreathéd head! 
Flushed as her cheeks of yesterday, 
White as them now, the Princess May— 
Alas for the lovelorn love of the dead! 


June came on and his frere July, 
And all life looked as it could not die ; 
Alas for the strength that must be shed ! 
August followed, the year’s renown, 
And crowned his head with a golden crown— 
Alas, the crownless brows of the dead! 


Then Autumn, with long-drawn-out delight, 
Fulfilled the promise that Spring did plight, 
Alas for the promise no summer sped ! 
And, gazing across a realm replete, 
Gathered his harvests round his feet— 
Alas, the unharvested hope of the dead ! 


Last, Winter. Fall, ye snows, and cover 

Each with comfort that was his lover, 
Alas, alas for the worst bestead ! 

God's own comfort, falling, snows, 

Soft and deep as the dead’s repose — 
Alas, alas, alas for our dead! 


ARTHUR AUSTIN JACKSON. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue Speaker Orrice, 
Friday, August 26th, 1892. 

FTER all, nothing sets one dreaming like a few 
new facts. In belles-lettres the dreaming is 
already done for us by the poet. A bit of new 
science, on the other hand, stimulates us to dream on 
our own account. It is the cupful of soapsuds from 

which we may blow what bubbles we will. 


And the man of science himself, surely he must 
exclaim with Marvell: “ What wondrous life is this 
I lead!” For no other grown person does life remain 
so rich a field of mysterious adventure : none may 
still experience so fresh a thrill of curiosity as he. 
For, though he has ugly new names for them, he is 
the only man who still has actual knowledge of the 
giants or the fairies, the forces that toil and pant in 
the mighty engine-rooms of the world, the beings 
who pump the sap into the great trees or the nimble, 
dainty artists who “ paint the meadows with delight.” 
He alone can tell us— 

“By whom the silver gossamer is spun, 
Who paints the diapered fritillaries, 
On what wide wings from shivering pine to pine 
The eagle flies.” 


His very methods begin to wear the glamour of 
the black art, and what are his apparatus but magic 
toys? To play all day long with the phonograph, as 
Mr. R. L. Garner has been doing for some few years, 
experimenting on the speech of monkeys; to have so 
learnt the signals of birds, like a certain professor, as 
to have been able to turn a flight of crows from their 
course,—Mr. Stevenson speaks of the joyfulness of 
the craft of letters, but even it knows no joys so 
elemental in their enthralment as these. 


Mr. Garner, in his book on “The Speech of Mon- 
keys” (Heinemann), into which, with mind all unused 
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to science, I have been dipping, has certainly found a 
fascinating theme. The most sophisticated devotee 
of mere belles-lettres could hardly pass by such a title 
—unless he had quite forgotten his fairy-tales, or 
that old school friend, 
“ interpres Asylas, 
Cui pecudum fibre, cali cui sidera parent, 
Et lingue volucrwn, et presagi fulminis ignes.”” 





Having, as Lamb would say, no science, I cannot 
presume to speak of the scientific value of Mr. 
Garner’s labours. Sometimes, one has a suspicion 
that he is inclined to exaggerate current prejudices, 
to thrash at narrow ideas no longer held by the 
intelligent, and to imagine himself more of a pioneer 
than he actually is. Or is it possible that the absurd 
old line of demarcation between so-called “ instinct ” 
and reason, in man and “animal,” still obtains 
among scientific people, or that such are still 
found to deny the likelihood of speech or other 
forms of communication among “the lower creation.” 
Mr. Garner has, he says, from boyhood been im- 
pressed by the latter possibility. What imaginative 
boy has not? With Mr. Garner, however, the 
thing became a passion, and the perseverance and 
ingenuity with which be has set about exploring his 
terra incognita is (to the lay mind at least) remark- 
able. Soon he is to go to Africa, and with his eaves- 
dropping phonograph listen to the chatter of the 
great apes in their native wilds. He is, too, hoping 
to take photographs of their mouths in the act of 
“talking,” as “ by the study of the external forms 
of the mouth the movements of all the organs used 
in making any sound can be determined,” and Mr. 
Garner thus hopes, I suppose, to check his results. 
This is the very ecstasy of science. 





Fascinating as Mr. Garner’s quest is, we have, as 
in all scientific investigation, to pay for any new 
glamour by the loss of illusion; for, alas! the monkeys 
have nothing to say worth listening to. Yu have 
to be a philologist to appreciate the romance of their 
conversation. Their talk is almost entirely on the 
question of food and keepers. They have no opinion 
on Shelley (though inclined to agree with Matthew 
Arnold), and, so far as Mr. Garner has discovered, 
have no word at all for romantic love, though they 
seem to have something like a word for camaraderie. 





Mr. Garner has discovered one word which may 
be useful to him in Africa. He has no guess what 
it means, but its effect is to send a monkey into a 
cold perspiration of terror— 

“© word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a monkey’s ear!” 

By trying it, in a moment of temptation, on one 
of his nearest monkey friends, Mr. Garner has, he 
says, lost him for ever. One would really like to know 
what that word means. But there you come to a 
stone wall, as it seems one must eventually in the 
whole investigation. You may learn the effect of the 
word ; but can Mr. Garner, with all his ingenuity, 
hope to find out exactly what the word means? 
You need to discover the monkey idea of a cosmo- 
gony, if it has any, if it believes in a supreme being, 
a hereafter, and soon. We may learn it when the 
monkey has become man, though then he will, 
doubtless, have forgotten; if man has not, in the 
meantime, become an angel and ceased to care. 





Mr. Garner presents his volume as but a prologue 
to vast designs. Eventually he hopes, apparently, to 
tabulate the speech of all living things that have a 
word to say for themselves. And thus he has dreams 
of contributing considerably to the solution of the 
problem concerning the evolution of language. But 
does anyone whose opinion counts question at this 
time of day that language has been an evolution, 





and its different tongues radiations from a common 
origin? Surely no one now dreams that languages 
were separately created and allotted? Yet Mr. 
Garner would seem to imply so. Of course the 
multitude still believes that the stars are merely 
night-lights (guaranteed to burn eight hours), and 
that the only hereafter of the lamb is green peas. 
But the multitude hardly counts any more to-day 
than it did when Sir Thomas Browne wrote his 
“ Pseudodoxia Epidemica ; or, Enquiries into very 
many received Tenents and commonly presumed 
Truths.” 





Fishes even are to find their grammarian in Mr. 
Garner. So far, he has found them somewhat 
laconic, but “ when I have time and opportunity,” 
he adds with all the unsmiling solemnity of science, 
“I shall carry my studies of the language of fishes 
much farther.” The lingue volucrum will, of course, 
be a large section of Mr. Garner's great scheme. But 
what can we hope from this modern Asylas save a 
dreary demonstration that those “curious ditties 
with which nature hath furnished them to the 
shame of art” have no deeper meaning, for all their 
beautiful verbiage, than the monkey’s uncouth 
inflections of grunt and squeal. 

‘* There was never mystery, 
But ’tis figured in the flowers ; 
Was never secret history 
But birds tell it in the bowers,” 
sang Emerson, and the author of “The Birds of 
Wordsworth,” would probably go further. Yet it 
seems all too likely that “ The Parliament of Briddes ” 
was but a Diet of Worms, and that Philomel’s famous 
song, beginning, “ Tiouou, tiouou, tiouou, tiouou,” 
till recently supposed to be a lament for the 
murdered Itys, is, after all, but a Pindaric ode on the 
Pleasures of Digestion. 





At the last moment a quotation from The Egoist 
occurs to me. “ We have little to learn of apes,” 
wrote Mr. Meredith, “and they may be left.” How 
ever did Mr. Meredith guess ? R. Le. G. 
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A NEW HISTORY OF AMERICA. 


History or tas New Wortp cattep America. By Edward John 
Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford. Vol. I. Oxford 
and London: The Clarendon Press. 

N this volume Mr. Payne presents us with the first 

_ instalment of an ambitious enterprise, the history 
of America as a whole. In what manner he is going 
to treat that history when it branches out in the 
annals of many different States, often during long 
periods wholly unconnected with one another, he 
does not inform us, for the present volume is in 
the nature of an introduction. Part I. sketches 
the history of the discovery of the coasts of America, 
ending with the voyages of Magellan in 1519-22, and 
of Verrazzano in 1524. Part II. deals with the 
aboriginal semi-civilisations on the continent, and 
especially those of the Mexican and Maya tribes and 
of the Peruvians, but so far from giving a complete 
account of these races and their institutions, is 
mainly occupied with the need for food as the 
prime factor in the progress of man from savagery 
into barbarism and the lower stages of civilisation, 
touching incidentally, however, upon the war cus- 
toms and the forms of worship of the more advanced 

American races. The plan is so elaborate that 

apparently not a few volumes will be needed to com- 

plete it on the scale observed in the present one; 
but Mr. Payne, perhaps prudently, neither hints at 
the total bulk of his work, nor indicates the lines 
on which it is to be carried out. So much will 
depend on the skill with which he groups and dis- 
tributes his material when he deals with more 
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recent times, that a reviewer must not venture to 
found a final judgment upon the contents of the 
present volume. There can, however, be no doubt in 
the mind of any reader as to the author's ability and 
his industry. He has read widely, and that not only 
in the Spanish chroniclers of the New World, with 
whom he is most directly concerned, but also in 
modern treatises on the sciences of nature and on 
folk-lore, while he has also an acquaintance with 
ancient history and literature sufficient to furnish 
many useful illustrations and parallels to the 
American phenomena he describes. It is not without 
interest to compare his manner with that of Mr. 
John Fiske, whose “ Discovery of America” was 
lately reviewed in these columns. In narrative, Mr. 
Fiske is superior—more vivacious, more picturesque, 
throwing a warmer human interest into the exploits 
and misfortunes of the discoverers from Columbus 
downwards. Mr. Payne's artillery, however, is of 
somewhat heavier metal. If he is not more familiar 
—perhaps rather less familiar—with the men and 
incidents of the Portuguese and Spanish voyages, he 
has accumulated a larger mass of material for describ- 
ing the condition of the aboriginal peoples, and has 
constructed more elaborate theories as to the causes 
which were at work in determining the character 
which their culture and their worship took. He writes 
sensibly and forcibly, but rather for the serious 
student than for the merely curious reader; is, in fact, 
less readable than Mr. Fiske, though his work seems 
likely to take an equally high place upon the shelves 
of an historical library. We do not, however, feel 
unbounded confidence in his accuracy, for though the 
errors we have noted are few of them at all serious, 
and indeed most of them too slight to be worth 
citing in a short notice like this, they are more num- 
erous than we should have expected from a writer 
of such obvious diligence and judgment. Perhaps 
the most considerable is his repeating the old and 
(as we had thought), now quite exploded view which 
deems Columbus to have derived from, or supported 
by, the Icelandic voyages to Vinland his belief in the 
possibility of reaching Asia by a voyage across the 
Atlantic. Mr. Payne assumes, what there is really 
no ground for believing, that the knowledge of 
these voyages, which had ended nearly five centuries 
earlier, was still fresh in Iceland when Columbus 
touched there i: 1477, if indeed he did touch there ; 
in the face of the fact that when ransacking every 
book and tradition in order to prove this case for a 
transatlantic voyage Columbus never once cited the 
discoveries of the Icelanders. Among minor matters 
we may mention his strange remark that the origin 
of the notion of an island Atlantis may have some- 
thing to do with a probable former connection of the 
American with the Old World continent—though such 
connection must have disappeared many ages before 
man came into being, and the idea that “Iceland be- 
longs to America by its geological conformation,” 
whereas it belongs geologically, if the expression can 
be used at all, to the great line of volcanic action 
which appears in Jan Mayen to the north, and the 
Azores, perhaps also Madeira and the Canaries, to 
the south. So on p.71 Iceland is spoken of as having 
in the tenth century a prosperous Christian popu- 
lation with a firm republican government, whereas 
Christianity did not begin to make way till the year 
1000 A.D., and the government, if we may call it 
republican, was certainly anything but firm. On 
p. 74 the Skraelings of New England who encountered 
the Icelandic explorers are called “ Esquimaux,” ap- 
parently on the strength of Rask, who hastily as- 
sumed that because the Skraelings of Greenland 
were Esquimanux, all Skraelings everywhere may be 
referred to that race. On p. 81 it is stated without 
the citation of any authority that John Cabot 
reached what is now North America by way of 
Iceland, and thereon is founded the statement, for 
which there seems little ground, that his discovery 
was due to those of the Norsemen. The use of the 
term “Turanian” to include all the American races 
is not to be described as an error, but it is cer- 









tainly undesirable as giving a wide and scarcely 
warranted ethnological extension to a purely lin- 
guistic term. 

Mr. Payne justifies his beginning the history of 
America with an account of the American aborigines 
by observing that, although the English and French 
communities in North America are purely com- 
munities of Europeans, and their history, so to 
speak, a piece of transplanted European _his- 
tory, it is quite otherwise with the populations 
of tropical America, once ruled by Spain and now 
classified as Spanish. Here the native civilisation— 
though that name is somewhat too favourable to the 
condition of the aborigines—had a powerful in- 
fluence upon the States that sprang up, and the 
population of to-day, as it is mainly native in blood, 
is largely native in its habits and ideas. Its presence, 
not expelled nor absorbed as were the Indians of 
English and French North America, has not only 
powerfully affected the Spanish dominion, but was 
the means of leaving other areas, better fitted for the 
development of European man,open to the Frenchand 
English, who maintained for them a struggle which 
lasted till the battle of the Heights of Abraham in 
1759, and finally the purchase of Louisiana in 1803, 
delivered North America to a Teutonic race and 
tongue. Mr. Payne puts this tersely and forcibly :— 


“Tt can be shown that the aboriginal occupation of the New 
World was determined by its geographical relation to the Old; that 
its physical features determined the social condition of its population, 
and limited the possibilities of early advancement to particular dis- 
tricts, bearing a small proportion to its total area ; that in the com- 
munities occupying these limited districts there took place a natural 
process of advancement, similar to that which took place in the Old 
World, and a gradual consolidation of the advanced communities 
under the domination of the most powerful aboriginal tribes; that 
this process was interrupted by the Spaniards, who founded their 
transatlantic empire on the ruins of the dominant aboriginal powers ; 
that the Spanish-American dominion was limited to the districts thus 
conquered, together with certain others intermediate and adjacent, 
and to such parts of the Atlantic coast as were necessary to the 
security of its communications with Europe; and that the greater 
part of North America, including precisely those districts which were 


best adapted for settlement by civilised colonists, and whose shores 
were nearest to the shores of Europe, was consequently left open to 
adventurers of other nations. American history, in other words, 
extends in an unbroken succession of events back through the period 
of aboriginal occupation to the beginnings of settled life in these 
advanced districts.” 


Mr. Payne has therefore done well, as a philo- 
sophic historian, in beginning at the beginning with 
the action of nature on primitive man. He works 
out in a vigorous and ingenious way his theory 
regarding the influence of food supplies on the pro- 
gress of the native peoples, dwelling on the absence 
in America of large mammalia capable of domestica- 
tion, on the presence of valuable alimentary roots 
and cereals, particularly the potato and maize, on 
the character of agriculture in Mexico and Peru, 
and the use of irrigation and manures, on cotton, 
aloes, cacao and coca, on the connection between 
agriculture and religion, on the worship of plant and 
tree spirits, of ghosts, of atmospheric forces and of 
the heavenly bodies. Much of the matter collected 
in these three hundred pages is of great interest for 
the study of comparative mythology, and deserves 
a much fuller examination than it can here re- 
ceive. As respects food, Mr. Payne’s main pro- 
position is that the two most advanced aboriginal 
peoples or regions possessed each a chief alimentary 
resource to which its progress was due. In the case 
of Peru this consisted partly in the vicinity of the 
maize-producing regions of the river La Plata, but 
still more in the presence of the Auchenia (llama 
and paco) and the special facilities for its multiplica- 
tion on the slopes of the Andes. In the case of the 
Mexicans and Mayas of Central America it lay in 
the facilities which their lofty plateaux afforded for 
agriculture, and to the existence of grasses whence 
the maize plant was developed. This whole subject 
is treated with an ability which leads us to form 
high expectations of the volumes which the author 
promises, and which, if he consults the success of his 
work, he will bring out soon, before the present 
volume has been long before the public. 
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LA REINE MARGOT. 


Memorrs or Marcvertre pe Varors, QuEEN or Navarre. Trans- 
lated by Violet Fane. London: Nimmo, 


SAINTE-BEUVE, who hit upon so many wise brevities 
in criticism, said of (this third) Marguerite de Valois 
that she, who was daughter, wife, and sister to five 
kings, has been relegated to the republic of letters, 
where she can be admired from a wholly neutral 
point of view; and, indeed, it might now be added 
that, since Sainte-Beuve’s time, she has been no little 
indebted for her latter-day fame to Dumas, the all 
but great. 

Apart from this bookish view, it must still be 
maintained that she had several of the noblest 
human qualities. Her courage was of that kind 
that knows no fear; and she boldly adored the same 
thing in Bussy. She put it down, indeed, to presence 
of mind: “It has pleased Divine goodness to do me 
the grace of preserving to me my entire judgment 
in all the dangers in which I have found myself ;” 
and this was true of the queerest as well as of the 
most critical junctures. Besides being adventurous 
in what we call the worst, she was also daring in the 
best sense of the word; and that she was a master- 
ful diplomatist is well shown in her mission to Flan- 
ders, to drink the waters of Spa to the political health 
of her brother Francis of Anjou. Her own account of 
this journey and its humours and its perils is a most 
natural, strong piece of narrative. “I brought to 
bear,” she says, “all the wits God gave me ;” and we 
may well believe her without one particle of hesita- 
tion. Her manceuvring of her gaoler, the Marquis de 
Canillac, out of the Castle of Usson was also an 
incident of the very cleverest. 

Then she was staunch to her husband, to her 
brother, to Bussy—even to her husband’s Fosseuse. 
She was born of the true grit, and could not help 
behaving as a thoroughbred. But as for the moral 
side of her character and conduct, it simply was non- 
existent, and the less said about that here the better; 
for it is her other qualities that make her name 
survive. She surrounded herself with savants, 
poets, and musicians, as well as with beaux, and she 
put her «sthetic energies into devotion and good 
works too, and had the tact to choose Vincent de 
Paul, then labouring towards canonisation, for her 
almoner. At the other side of the account must, it 
is true, be entered the historical fact that she never 
paid her debts; but, after all, the saints would have 
a mere sinecure if it were not for the sinners. 
Marguerite was Elizabethan in many ways, and 
though Elizabeth was twenty years her senior, 
fifty years (1552-1602) were common to both their 
lives. 

The chief political event in her private life—for a 
hacked and bleeding Huguenot took refuge with her 
in her very bed—was the Bartholomew massacre. It is 
quite clear that she was given away in marriage to be 
the decoy-duck for the Huguenots—to trap them all a 
la pipée as it was phrased. She was married to Henry 
of Navarre on 18th August, 1572, and the leaders of 
“the religion” came up in hundreds to Paris for the 
wedding; on the 20th Coligny was shot at, and the 
24th was St. Bartlemy’s Day. That it was well pre- 
arranged—and by Catherine de Medici, the Duke of 
Anjou (later Henri III.) and the Guises—there can 
be no doubt. That King Charles IX. learnt of the 
plan at a very late momént is also clear. That the 
slaughter was a failure was also immediately obvious, 
when it was seen that Henry of Navarre and Condé, 
who were the big game of the whole battue, had 
come out of it scatheless. “The whole court was 
infected with heresy,’ Marguerite had written as to 
an earlier date, and as to “five or six days” after 
the massacres, she recorded that those who had 
begun the game (partie) had not aimed so much at 
the Huguenots as at these princes of the blood, and 
realising that they had failed in their chief design, 
they bore with impatience the survival of “the 
King my husband and the Prince de Condé.” It 


seems clear from Marguerite’s Memoirs that the 


fatalist Catherine was in doubt till the last moment 
of that sombre night whether she should sacrifice 
her own daughter's husband, and left it in the 
end to fortune. Substantially the same con- 
clusions have been reached by M. H. de la Ferriére, 
one of the latest writers on this now tiresome 
subject. 

This translation is pleasant enough to read, but 
it was obviously first made from the earliest printed 
edition of 1628, in total ignorance of the ne varietur 
edition published from a good manuscript by Gues- 
sard in 1842 for the Société de Histoire de France. 
His notes, here given inconsistently in the original 
French, are good; but the translator’s own notes are 
most feeble, and the introduction is hobbling and 
incomplete. Thus no one must use this version save 
for pastime; and the rendering is unequal, failing 
in many test passages. A mine is said to be “sprung” 
(p. 121) when it is only esventée, detected. At p. 223 
the original has, at an important moment, “C'est 
trop peu pour faire 4 bon escient, et trop pour se 
jouer” (too little, if done seriously ; too much, if a 
joke); but the unapprehensive translation says: 
“Too much to be done without premeditation and 
too little to profit by.” At p. 226 we have the 
unhappy phrase, “ As I now found myself betwixt 
the horns of a double dilemma,” where the original 
is simply, “ Then, finding myself between these two 
extremities—lors, me trouvant entre ces deux ex- 
tremitez.” An unfortunate “not” on p. 98 spoils 
one of “la grosse Margot’s” stories. The expression 
d'une aprés-dinée means of an afternoon, and not 
“of one afternoon” (p. 64); and we should have 
thought that everyone knew the ragged old saying 
that young bears are born mere lumps—*“ en masse 
lourde et difforme”—and then licked into shape by 
their mothers. But these two last points cause 
puzzled notes by the translator at p. O47 Those who 
prefer Guessard’s original can get it' handily and 
prettily as republished in Jannet’s old “ Bibliothéque 
Elzivirienne,” 1858. 

It is worth noting, as bearing on the heredity of 
literary talent, that the Marguerite of the Mémoires 
was grandniece to the Marguerite of the Heptameron, 
who, again, was grandniece to Charles d'Orléans, the 
poet, who perhaps influenced letters jn the fifteenth 
century more than any of his contemporaries. 


JAMES HOWELL’S “LETTERS.” 


Tre Famrutarn Lerrers or James Howetr. Edited, Annotated, 
and Indexed by Joseph Jacobs. London: David Nutt. 


Mr. JAcoss at least brings to the task which he has 
undertaken the necessary enthusiasm, and the in- 
dustry which springs from enthusiasm; but the 
reader has surely a right to complain when he is 
presented with two thick volumes of a text by no 
means accurate without a single critical footnote. 
He may, indeed, by turning to the end of the second 
volume, find out whether blunders are noticed which 
ought to have been corrected ; whether, for instance, 
in the editor's opinion, Raleigh’s companion was 
named Captain Remish; whether ingravi dano be 
recognisable Italian words, or davidas intelligible 
Spanish. 

Of Howell's own characteristics it is hardly neces- 
sary to speak. A writer whom Thackeray could 
place together with Montaigne amongst his “ bedside 
books” must have much to give of the good wine 
which needs no bush. Yet the most remarkable 
feature of his work is its extreme inequality. At 
one moment it is as bright and sparkling as cham- 
pagne, at another as flat as ditch-water. ‘“ My last,” 
writes Howell on one occasion, “ was a discourse of 
the Latin or primitive Roman Tongue, which may 
be said to be expired in the Market, tho’ living yet 
in schools.” Is it not safe to conclude that a letter 
which begins in this way, and which continues in the 
same style for nearly four closely printed pages, was 
never sent as a letter at all? The men of the seven- 
| teenth century were no doubt accustomed to endure 
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much from their “ painful” preachers, but a recipient 
of such an effusion, if indeed he ever existed, would 
certainly have committed it unread to Vulcan, the 
seventeenth-century equivalent of the waste-paper 
basket. If Thackeray reached this point we may be 
sure that he skipped judiciously. 

The question which the editor of Howell's letters 
has to confront is, however, not whether some of 
the so-called letters were added to genuine ones 
for purposes of publication, but whether there are 
any genuine ones in the whole collection. In ad- 
dressing himself to this point Mr. Jacobs shows 
commendable caution. He points out, as he is fully 
justified in doing, that the often impossible dates 
at the end of the letters do not affect the question 
one way or another, as they were added apparently 
at random, in a second edition. He acknowledges, 
too, that many of the letters refer to events as 
having recently happened, though they really 
occurred at a distance of two or three years from 
one another. Mr. Jacobs, however, “is not prepared 
to admit" that all Howell's letters were concocted 
when they were published, at the time of his im- 
prisonment in the Fleet. In this he may possibly 
be right; though it is more likely that some of the 
recipients of letters should have restored them to 
him for publication than that, as Mr. Jacobs thinks, 
he had preserved notes or copies of them. 

Mr. Jacobs’s arguments for the genuineness of 
some of the letters are, however, far from conclusive. 
What is the use of saying that “they give that 
indefinite sense of reality which arises when an 
inquirer is dealing with a long series of statements 
like those of Howell, a general sense of correspond- 
ence with facts,” when nobody denies that even if 
they were not written at the time they purport to 
have been, they, for the most part, describe scenes 
which Howell remembered to have witnessed, or 
relate anecdotes which he remembered to have 
heard? When Mr. Jacobs proceeds to definite argu- 
ment, he is still more unsatisfactory. 

“It is scarcely likely, nay almost impossible,” he 
tells us, “that Howell twenty years after the event 
should remember that Charles came to Madrid on a 
Friday ; or that Buckingham was murdered on a 
Saturday.” 

Most unlikely, we may allow; but was it so very 
unlikely that Howell had before him the official 
account of Charles's arrival, printed in 1623, in which 
not only is the day of his arrival fixed on a Friday, 
but also some other days of the week are specified, 
all of which recur in Howell's letter ? Or is it so very 
unlikely that Howell had before him Wotton’s Life 
of the Duke of Buckingham, published in 1642, in 
which the day of the month is said to have been a 
Saturday? Yet if this very obvious solution of the 
difficulty be accepted, what Howell loses as an his- 
torical authority he gains as a writer of literature. 
Those who wish to understand the sources of his 
perennial interest cannot do better than compare 
the story, substantially the same, as it leaves his 
pen with that on which he almost certainly based 
his narrative. 

Yet that there is a residuum of genuine letters, 
though a far smaller one than Mr. Jacobs believes, 
may readily be conceded. It is hardly possible to 
refuse to accept hi’ argument that no one would 
have taken the trouble to invent some of the briefer 
or less interesting, or that when we find a truncated 
date, “ London, this ” it points to the existence 
of a figure which would hardly be found except in 
the original manuscript. 

Mr. Jacobs bas done his best in the notes to trace 
out the persons to whom the letters are addressed, 
and has honourably added a list of words of the 
meaning of which he is ignorant. As a small con- 
tribution to the solution of his difficulties we may 
suggest that the Rammakins is merely Ramekins, 
one of the three cautionary towns in the island of 
Walcheren, and that the Spanish flower Gazull may 
possibly be Gazon or Thrift. We may also point 
out that the Marquis of Dorchester to whom one of 





the letters is addressed was a very different person 
from Dudley Carleton, Viscount Dorchester. 


ARBUTHNOT. 


Tue Lire ano Works or Joun Arsutunot, M.D., F.R.C.P. By 
George A. Aitken. Oxford and London: The Clarendon Press, 


THOROUGHNESS of research is Mr. Aitken’s aim as a 
biographer, rather than picturesqueness and liveli- 
ness of narrative; and his research in this volume, 
as in his Life of Steele, is admirably thorough. The 
results of an immense amount of labour in collecting 
family traditions and hunting through repositories 
of documents are here packed into small compass. 
Work of the kind should receive the warmest 
acknowledgment when it is well done. This is 
the only reward it gets in our country. It is not 
uncommon now to find Germans at work on our 
literary history, supported in their industry by 
pensions from their Government. We do not endow 
research ; and as longas the work is excellently done 
by such volunteers as Mr. Aitken for the mere love 
and glory of it, our statesmen are not likely to see 
the necessity. There is all the more reason why we 
should be liberal of our praise, when it is honestly 
earned as in this case. 

Mr. Aitken has unearthed a good many new 
letters of interest, besides carefully sifting, verify- 
ing, and collecting all that was known. The chief 
addition that he has been able to make is a small 
matter in itself, but of great biographical import- 
ance. Arbuthnot, Queen Anne’s favourite physician 
and the friend of the great wits of her reign, was 
the son of a Seotch Jacobite minister, who was 
ousted from his living by the triumphant Presby- 
terians in 1689. The deposed minister died soon 
after, leaving a large family of sons, of whom John 
was the eldest. It was known that the future 
physician had studied at Dugald Dalgetty’s college 
in Aberdeen, and had taken a doctor's degree at 
St. Andrews in 1596; but little else was known till 
the date of the lucky accident which introduced him 
to the Queen. Mr. Aitken has filled up this bio- 
graphical gap by discovering that he was in residence 
at Oxford in 1594, and by digging out letters that he 
wrote to an Oxford friend in subsequent years. The 
whole of the good doctor's early career is now plain. 
The sword with which he opened his oyster was a 
knowledge of mathematics. With this accomplish- 
ment and a strong mother wit, the son of the dis- 
possessed Scotch minister first obtained employment 
as a tutor in London. A treatise on the “ Laws of 
Chance,” published in 1592, was certainly his. Later 
on Berkeley gave him the reputation of being 
“reckoned the first mathematician of the age.” He 
was Berkeley's first convert to the new Idealism, so 
that gratitude may have had some share in this 
eulogy. In these new letters he appears at an early 
age as an acquaintance and friend of his country- 
man, Gregory, the Savilian Professor of Astronomy 
at Oxford. They show him also to have been in 
1598 in the thick of the battle of the books, taking 
a keen part against Bentley. It would thus appear 
that Swift and he, whether or not they were per- 
sonal acquaintances at this stage, were on the same 
side in a literary quarrel a dozen years before their 
memorable alliance at the end of Queen Anne's 
reign. 

Such discoveries as these are among the great 
rewards of the researcher. Arbuthnot was certainly 
worth taking some trouble over. The man to whom 
Swift and Pope deferred, and whom Dr. Johnson 
pronounced “ the first man among them,” deserved a 
biography all to himself, although all his purely 
literary work can be comprised in the same volume, 
and his one memorable achievement is to have fixed 
and popularised, if he did not invent, the nickname 
of John Bull. It is, perhaps, characteristic of his 
good-nature that this genial sobriquet has stuck, 
while the other nicknames in his diverting history— 
Lewis Baboon and Nic. Frog—have not. We have. 
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already hinted that Mr. Aitken despises the arts of 
the picturesque biographer. He is eminently the 
man of research, of carefully verified facts and dates, 
of carefully collated and annotated MSS. He is as 
far as possible removed from the eloquent book- 
maker, as we know him in “ Real Lord Byrons” and 
such. The defect of his method is that it pre- 
supposes an interest in the subject, and one could 
sometimes wish that he had more of the legitimate 
biographer’s art of creating interest in a worthy 
hero. But non omnia possumus omnes. Mr. Aitken 
has made a solid contribution to literary biography. 
He has added to the already familiar testimonies to 
Arbuthnot’s worth a great many that are less familiar 
and equally interesting. The letter, for example, in 
which Berkeley mentions him as his first proselyte 
is very curious. “Dr. Arbuthnot is the first prose- 
lyte I have made of the treatise I came over to 
print, which will be soon published. His wit you 
have an instance of in the ‘ Art of Political Lying,’ 
and in the tracts of John Bull, of which he is the 
author. He is the Queen’s domestic physician, and 
in great esteem with the whole Court, a great 
philosopher, and reckoned the first mathematician 
of the age, and has the character of uncommon 
virtue and probity.” It is interesting also to find 
Swift in 1714 anticipating the joke that he made in 
a letter to Pope in 1725 about Arbuthnot’s one 
defect—“ He hath a sort of slouch in his walk.” 
Arbuthnot had offered to lend Swift two hundred 
pounds. “ And so,” Swift says in answer, “you will 
lend me all your money. The mischief is, I never 
borrow money of a Friend. You are mightily mis- 
taken: All your Honor, Generosity, good Nature, 
good Sense, Witt, and every other Praiseworthy 
Quality, will never make one think one Jott the 
better of you. That time is now some years past, 
and you will never mend in my Opinion. But really, 
Brother, you have a sort of Shuffle in your Gate: 
and now I have said the worst that your most 
mortall Enemy could say of you with Truth.” 

Another defect that was not so apparent to his 
contemporaries is likely to strike the modern reader 
of the medical treatment of his royal mistress in 
her last illness. For this Arbuthnot was not solely 
responsible ; he consulted with four of the physicians 
in ordinary. But it is a most ghastly record of 
torture. On the 28th July, the Queen's pulse (she 
had been ill more or less for some time, and had been 
agitated by quarrels among her Ministers) was such 
as to cause anxiety. A Cabinet Council had been 
called for the 20th, but the Queen became delirious 
and it had to be postponed. That evening she was 
cupped, and slept. Next morning she had a relapse, 
and her physicians decided to bleed her. At ten 
o'clock she became unconscious, and an emetic was 
administered which had no effect. Then a medicine 
recommended by Mead was tried, and she recovered 
consciousness. In the afternoon she had another 
relapse, and the doctors applied blisters. At six 
o'clock, according to the report of Peter Wentworth, 
“Her Majesty had the benefit of vomiting thrice by 
the help of Cardis.” Thereafter apparently they 
let her alone. She must have had wonderful vitality, 
for she lingered on for another day. With all his 
wit and learning, Arbuthnot was evidently not 
superior to the barbarous practice of his generation. 
In this connection we may notice one of the very 
few slips we have observed in Mr. Aitken’s seru- 
pulously careful narrative. He makes the Queen die 
on Saturday the Ist of August. It should have been 
Sunday. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, 
Ovtitnes or A Puttosorny or Rericioy. By Hermann Lotze. 
Edited by F.C, Conybeare, M.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Ce. 
THE) late Mrs. F. C. Conybeare began a translation of 
the first posthumous edition of Lotze’s lectures on 
the “ Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion.” Since her 
death it has been completed and is now published 





by her husband. The translation is well done, and 
much more readable than most metaphysical works, 
even when written by Englishmen. And it was 
worth doing. Lotze’s lectures are lucid, thorough, 
comprehensive, impartial, succinct. There is no 
manual quite so good for beginners in philosophy 
and theology. Laymen, with an interest in the 
fundamental questions of life, will find it very 
instructive. The theological beliefs and reasonings 
of our race areinvestigated with the most unsparing 
criticism. The classical arguments for the Being of 
God, the divine maintenance of the world, the pro- 
gress of man, and optimism, are re-argued with 
scientific precision and many of them ruthlessly 
exposed as fallacious. But the same treatment is 
accorded to pessimism and the materialistic theories. 
The result is the discovery of a broad and firm 
philosophic basis for the chief principles of reli- 
gion—the personality of God, the divine Holiness, 
the possibility of “free beginnings” in the govern- 
ment of the world, the recognition of conscience, 
with the hopes that conscience stirs, as reliable and 
ultimate, and the possibility of other worlds than 
this one. Lotze does not shrink from confessing that 
many of the philosophical problems of religion are 
insoluble by the intellect. Among these are the rela- 
tion of time to God, God’s omniscience, a foreknow- 
ledge of free actions—“ one of those postulates as to 
which we know not how they can be fulfilled "—and 
the reconciliation of the existence of evil with a 
perfectly good God. But Lotze goes even further in 
his agnosticism when he says that the “idea of a 
history of man agrees little with Divine goodness,” 
when he argues against the view that history is the 
education of mankind, and when he questions man’s 
progress in anything except science. He admits, 
however, that in the inscrutable wisdom of God there 
may be reasons for all that is mysterious to us; and 
amid his agnosticism on the problems we have men- 
tioned, he holds fast to the reality of the religious 
convictions of mankind. “An appeal to direct 
and inner experience asserts the truth of these 
religious intuitions just as directly and without 
the intervention of logic as the perceptions of 
the senses attest the reality of outward ob- 
jects.” Though he considers the issues between 
optimism and pessimism insoluble, for they divide 
experience, and we must renounce all theoretic 
proof in connection with them, yet there is, apart 
from theoretic proof, a faith which is an attitude of 
moral character, “and religion really begins for us 
with this, theoretically unprovable yet still recognised 
by us, as a feeling of duty, or of being bound by this 
infinite whose truth we cannot theoretically de- 
monstrate.” As to God Himself, Lotze, after dis- 
criminating between the true and false in the old 
cosmological proof, and disposing altogether of the 
ontological and teleological, falls back upon immanent 
operations in things as an ultimate fact, recognises 
this operation as a unity, and after discussing 
whether this unity is matter, is driven to the 
conclusion that it is conscious spirit, and personality. 
This outline of the great German idealist’s positions 
will reveal the value of his lectures to the common 
man. The reader feels himself in the guidance of a 
strong and a just thinker. Sometimes, indeed, as on 
the issues, whether human history is really an educa- 
tion, and whether human progress is evident in 
anything besides science, Lotze’s argument is too 
grudging, his scrupulousness too exacting. A far 
stronger case can be made out for the affirmative of 
both those questions than he deigns to notice. But 
these are the faults of a reasoner who would above 
all be honest and careful, and who, if he sometimes 
fails to lead far enough, is never tempted to lead 
astray. In spite of his great strength he is wonder- 
fully patient, but not always—and rightly not 
always. Students of the philosophy of religion 
often waste their strength to bewilderment upon 
certain unprofitable dilemmas, such as whether God 
is the author of fundamental principles or subject to 
them, or whether good is good because He wills it, 
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or He wills it because it is good. Now it is a great 
cordial and encouragement to the learner to see the 
way in which a master like Lotze exposes and puts 
aside these unprofitable perplexities. They cause 
the only scorn that ripples upon the book, except 
where pessimism is dismissed as cheap and superficial, 
“because it simply gives up that which it cannot 
prove, and denies that there is a riddle, merely 
because it cannot solve it.” Although thus strenu- 
ously occupied with the more abstract principles of 
religion, these lectures discuss many of the practical 
questions of faith and conduct—miracles, prayer, the 
religious use of the doctrines of the Trinity and 
divinity of Christ, the use of dogmas, and the duty 
of religious communion. Thus the book honestiy 
and thoroughly fulfils its title. It outlines the whole 
philosophy of religion. 


RECENT VERSE. 


By Michael Field. London: Matthews & Lane. 
By C. Amy Dawson. 


Sieut anp Sone. 
Ipyiits or Womannoop. London: Heine- 


mann. 


Lays AND L&GEnps. Second Series.) By E. Nesbit, London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Granite Dust. Fifty Poems. By Ronald Campbell Macfie. 
London: Kegan Paul & Co. 


A Country Mvse. By Norman R. Gale. London: David Nutt. 


Ter Ver tHat No One Lirts. Anonymous. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 
Sxereton Leaves. By Frank Leyton. London: Kegan Paul & 


Co. 


Mvucsu cant is talked and written in the name of 
Gustave Flaubert. The effort “to see things from 
their own centre, by suppressing the habitual 
centralisation of the visible in ourselves,’ might 
be, if it were a possible feat, “a process by which 
we eliminate our idiosyncrasies and obtain an im- 
pression clearer, less passive, more intimate”; but 
even then, as Michael Field herself admits, the in- 
evitable forces of individuality and temperament 
must still have play. But why set about things in 
this roundabout way, appearing to make a point 
and then yielding it? Why should one’s mind be 
darkened with theories? Michael Field’s “ Sight 
and Song” needed no apologetic preface—of this 
kind, at least; she ought not to have set our teeth 
on edge with this note about “the method of art- 
study from which these poems arose.” “To translate 
into verse what the lines and colours of certain 
chosen pictures"’ may be supposed to “sing in them- 
selves’ is the questionable aim of the volume; and 
for this some kind of apology would not have been 
out of place. It is not by any means certain that 
one art is legitimately employed as the direct inter- 
preter of another; and we are altogether repelled 
by a writer who, attempting this, declares that the 
intention is “to express not so much what these 
pictures are to the poet, but rather what poetry 
they objectively incarnate.” Could the force of 
ineptitude go further? What a jugglery of words! 
It is impossible to conceive how a poetess of Michael 
Field's undoubted sincerity could persuade herself 
that in expressing the poetry “objectively incar- 
nate "’—a monstrous phrase, but comprehensible— 
in a picture, she was expressing anything else than 
the essence of what the picture was for her. 

The verses themselves, however, are all exceed- 
ingly interesting, and some of them exquisite. We 
are filled with a sense of the great pleasure the 
writer has had in composing them; their power and 
beauty are such that we are utterly indifferent as to 
whether they are good criticisms or not of the 
various paintings which give them titles. The 
writer has felt, thought, and studied deeply, though 
she sometimes overtaxes the lute or violin on which 
she plays, in an attempt to be orchestral. This 
is certain, and must be said, that we would have 
read these poems with much greater pleasure had we 
known nothing about the “ method of art-study” 
. from which they arose. The soil and the phos- 





phates and the watering-pot are not any part of the 
bouquet. 

Perhaps there was never a time when so many 
women wrote good verse. Few of them write more 
charmingly than E. Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). 
Many of the pieces in her new volume have appeared 
in magazines, but the best of them, we should say, 
are published now for the first time. Mrs. Bland 
plays on all the emotions, in many measures, with 
much skill. Her ballads are among the best that 
are written; her lullabies and baby songs have 
a special charm. Perhaps the strongest piece in 
this volume is “A Tragedy.” The irony of fate 
in relation to the simplest domestic matters has 
seldom been more forcibly presented. 

Miss C. Amy Dawson is an ambitious writer—we 
mean her ambition is too evident; all writers are, of 
course, ambitious, or ought to be; our point is that 
they should either succeed in their ambition or con- 
ceal it. There are too many lines of this kind in Miss 
Dawson's book :— 

“When the dizzy beatings of pain had lessened their clamorous 

throbs.” 

But “Idylls of Womanhood” are not by any means 
to be despised. There is real passion and power in 
them—if one could get them read. They are unfortu- 
nately too long and crude and shrill; too ratiocina- 
tive also, and one of them with such a dreadful title 
as “A Woman’s Ethics.” The modern woman is pass- 
ing through a period of storm and stress, such as none 
of her predecessors ever experienced. Once she has 
mastered these wonders of science, metaphysics, and 
philosophy, which are at present absorbing her 
attention, and got over her revolt, and her revolt 
against revolt, she may be able to produce heroic 
poetry. Meantime, such exquisite cameos as Michael 
Field's, such gentle lullabies and simple ballads as 
Mrs. Hubert Bland’s, are more within her power than 
the epical attempt of “ The Idylls of Womanhood.” 

We dislike the title of Mr. Macfie’s book so much 
that we don’t mean to use it. His subordinate title 
— Fifty Poems”—is genuine and manly, with none 
of the mock modesty of the other. Had Mr. Macfie 
called his book “ Diamond Dust” it would not have 
unfitly described much that is splendid in it. The 
splendid things in Mr. Macfie’s book are not the 
pathetically fallacious similes that have attained a 
vogue already, as that of the lifeless cloud in the 
west— 

“ Like a dead angel lying in a shroud, 
With lilies on her breast.” 


Hundreds of men and women verse-writers can do 
that sort of thing. The splendours of Mr. Macfie’s 
book are lines like these, of despair— 


** His bony knuckles resolute and white ” ; 
again of despair, the skeleton— 
“* Whose fingers rattle in her hair "— 


that is, in Love's hair; of Death’s broken, rusted 
scythe— 


** But one small corner was as bright as glass, 
, 


And had a mirrored star ”’ ; 


’ 


again of Death, kissed by Love— 


‘“‘ And she kissed his brow, and his beard, and his eyes, 
And Death, as she kissed, fell dead ” ; 


or this melodious lute-string, throbbing in the night— 


“‘Sing in tender tremolo 
Soft and slow, 
Sad and low. 
Sing a deep adagio, 
For my heart is full of woe.’ 


Is there anybody with an ear at all who can 
resist the cadence of these five lines, the swell of 
the last couplet? But besides strong lines and 
sweet snatches of melody, Mr. Macfie has written 
one song, “Love Me,” which may rank with any 
but the few unapproachables in this kind; and 
another, “ King Death,” of a unique order, which 
for some time to come the world will not willingly 
let die. And all this in his first book. 
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There is much exquisite verse in “ A Country 
Muse.” A mellow note throughout, a tender feeling 
for decay, a quaintness of expression, an unconven- 
tional view, keep the book far above mediocrity. 
The address “To a Nest of Young Thrushes” and 
the ballad “Les Morts sont heureux” are perhaps 
the most typical pieces. 

The two volumes that end the list at the head 
of this notice are selected for honourable mention 
from eight others, which are, in their turn, a selec- 
tion from a much larger number of recent poetical 
publications. The author of “The Veil that no 
one Lifts” strikes us as likely to succeed better 
as an essayist than as a poet; but he has some 
good verses. The rhymed pieces in Mr. Leyton’s 
book please us better than the blank verse frag- 
ments ; but in both the author sometimes transcends 
mediocrity. 





FICTION. 


1. Tue Fare or Fenetta. By Helen Mathers, Justin H. McCarthy, 

Mrs. Trollope, A. Conan Doyle, May Crommelin, F. C. Philips, 

“ Rita,” Joseph Hatton, Mrs. Lovett Cameron, Bram Stoker, 

Florence Marryat, Frank Danby, Mrs, Edward Kennard, Richard 

Dowling, Mrs. Hungerford, Arthur A’ Beckett, Jean Middlemass, 

Clement Scott, Clo. Graves, H. W. Lucy, Adeline Sergeant, G. 

Manville Fenn, “Tasma,” F, Anstey. Three vols. London: 

Hutchinson & Co, 

2. Tur Squire. By Mrs. Parr. Three vols. London: Cassell & Co, 
3, A Davonter or Mystery. By Jessie Krikorian. Two vols, 

London: Griffith, Farran & Co. 

THERE are, of course, more ways than one of treat- 
ing the novel. You may, if you like, treat it as 
a work of art. Itisalso true that you may make of it 
a kind of parlour-puzzle for the winter evenings of 
the lower middle classes. To do this is not difficult; 
leave out a chapter and let the reader guess it, or 
omit the title and let the reader guess that, or write 
a murder story and offer a serviceable silver watch 
to the ingenious reader who spots the murderer. In 
“The Fate of Fenella” we have a really capital 
puzzle ; there are twenty-four authors to the book, 
and there was no collaboration ; each author wrote his 
or her chapter without reference to the other twenty- 
three authors. You are told in the preface, which 
may be sarcastic, that you can guess the “ dominant 
spirit.” Possibly, if you would like a harder one, you 
might try to find the respect which these twenty- 
four authors have for their art; or, and this is a 
much harder task, you might try to read the novel. 
Its hero and heroine are despicable ; they start with 
being despicable, and not one of the twenty-four 
authors ever succeeds in making them anything 
else. The style of the book is extraordinary. 
Some members of this syndicate have distinction 
and a reputation that is well deserved, but in 
“The Fate of Fenella” all write in the same 
womanly style. It may help the conviction of the 
story that the style is the same throughout; but 
why did not the syndicate select a better style? 
For the rest, each author shows considerable in- 
genuity. Mr. Clement Scott adds to his ingenuity 
economy ; for he has expanded a part of his chapter 
into a short story in Mr. Phil May’s summer annual. 
To Mr. Anstey we feel particularly grateful, because 
he chooses a good title for his chapter, kills the hero, 
and finishes the book. But after all the “Fate of 
Fenella,”’ although it is serious even unto dulness, 
must not be taken seriously. It is a joke, a very 
long joke; some of the twenty-four authors have 
elsewhere done delightful work, and from gratitude 
for that this escapade may be overlooked. But they 
should not, we think, be amusing again in this par- 
ticular way. 

Mrs. Parr writes sound novels. They are curiously 
equal, slightly mechanical, and not very interesting. 
They have all the merits which may be obtained 
with care. The style is not slipshod; in construc- 
tion all is arranged and apportioned admirably ; the 
characters themselves have evidently been the sub- 
ject of study, and are not the first conventional 
types that came to hand. One need not sneer at 





such merits; they amount to something, and they 
have made “ The Squire” a readable book. It is not 
more than readable; it is entirely without the charm 
which more spirit and deeper insight would have 
given it. From the first page to the last there is 
hardly one flash of humour or one phrase that is too 
happy to be forgotten. 

The title is not well chosen. The Squire is 
neither the most important nor the most interesting 
character in the book. Far stronger and far more 
impressive is the distinctly pathetic sketch of David 
Croft, who holds the reader’s sympathies through- 
out. Mrs. Croft and Barbara are also well studied ; 
and Tom Sparshot at least succeeds in being more 
lifelike than the usual nouveau riche of fiction. As 
a whole, the book reminds us somewhat of the work 
of Anthony Trollope. It should, we think, suit quiet 
and elderly people. It will not unduly excite them ; 
it will not deprive them of their natural sleep; and 
by steady and conscientious reading its entertain- 
ment might be extended over many evenings. 

We cannot, however, recommend these quiet and 
elderly people to peruse Miss Krikorian’s “ A Daughter 
of Mystery.” It is a wild and unequal story. Its 
chief merit lies, perhaps, in the sketch of the character 
of its heroine, the witch’s daughter, Cleopatra, who 
has a certain fascination for the reader. Cleopatra 
has hypnotic powers, brews a love philtre, and 
administers it to the wrong man, Yet many of 
the characters who are far less amazing are also 
far less convincing. The climax of the book is 
dramatic, and is put before the reader with some 
vividness and power. On the whole, one has grown 
by now rather tired of hypnotism and the religious 
discussion in novels ; and even in their palmiest days 
the presence of a cold agnostic or a dark-haired 
hypnotist was insufficient to make up for an ignor- 
ance of real life in the rest of the story. The author 
of “A Daughter of Mystery” is not altogether free 
from this ignorance; that, however, is a fault which 
is not absolutely beyond remedy. 


A RASH REFORMER. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE EMANCIPATION OF InDUsTRY.. By George Vertue 
Crosbie. London: Elliot Stock. 


’ 


Tue “Observations” contained in this book are by no means 
exclusively the author’s own. A large number of them are 
culled—not always with much discrimination—from the works 
of Adam Smith, Mill, and other authorities on economies, to say 
nothing of occasional quotations from Arthur Young, “an 
eminent agricultural writer,” Sir William Blackstone, “an 
English judge and accomplished writer,” and other notabilities 
to whom we are introduced in the same strange fashion. All 
this within the space of 135 short pages does not leave the 
author much room to express his own views. His main theme 
is the Land Question, and the degree in which his book is likely 
to conduce to its solution may be judged from the method he 
proposes for securing fixity of tenure and freeing the farmer 
from exorbitant rents. He considers that “a fixed rate per cent. 
per annum—not exceeding five-—of the produce or receipts, 
would be amply sufficient for the landowner.” We will give 
Mr. Crosbie credit for intending to imply what he does not 
actually assert—that the fixed percentage is to vary accordin 
to fertility of soil, expense of cultivation, access to markets, an 
the other circumstances which determine—or ought to deter- 
mine—rents. But, even then, how can he suppose that the 
amount which he considers “amply sufficient for the landowner” 
will be that to which he is justly entitled—viz., the surplus of 

roduce which remains after the claims of capital and labour 
ave been satisfied? Rack-rents may interfere with the free 
action of the forces which create the surplus, but it owes its 
existence to laws beyond human control, and may vary to any 
extent in amount. Supposing the percentage to fall short of 
this amount, is the tenant to be allowed to pocket the difference 
in the shape of increased profits? This would only be to create 
anew monopoly, less justifiable than the landlord’s, because it 
would be directly due to the action of the law. Again, let us 
take the case of an enterprising and skilful farmer: the increased 
returns due to his industry would raise the amount of the per- 
centage accruing to the landlord, and thus the latter, through no 
act of his own, would share in the fruits of his tenant’s improve- 
ments, whereas now he has the option of renewing a lease on 
the previous terms. These are by no means the only flaws in 
Mr. Crosbie’s scheme, but they are sufficient to show the 
arbitrary and impracticable nature of his proposals. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


At length, in the brief compass of a hundred and thirty pages, 
it is possible to obtain a clear and authoritative exposition, not 
merely of the theory, but of the practice of co-operation. The 
little book before us—‘* Working Men Co-operators ’—gives an 
historical account of the rise and development of the most 
remarkable industrial movement of the present century. The 
economic groundwork of co-operation and the laws on which it 
rests are lucidly enforeed by Mr. Arthur Dyke-Acland, whilst 
Mr. Benjamin Jones, who has been closely associated with the 
practical working of co-operation for a period of eighteen years, 
describes the organisation of the movement and its distributive 
operations. In the latter connection it will certainly be news to 
many people to learn that the retail co-operative stores of 
Great Britain can now boast of 640,000 members, and possess 
£6,000,000 share capital, whilst the sales amount, roughly 
speaking, to £18,000,000 a year. Truly the “ Rochdale 
Pioneers were men who were—by at least a score of years—in 
advance of their time. According to the late Bishop Lightfoot, 
the habit of providence and the habit of association are the two 
pillars of civilisation; and it is because the co-operative movement 
rests on such a basis that it is possible, in spite of its shortcomings 
in one direction, and its failures in another, to see in its develop- 
ment one of the most hopeful signs of the age. 


The fault of Dr. Bastable’s book is that it attempts too much. 
Within the limits of one small volume he endeavours to analyse 
the operations of foreign trade, or, at least, to present a clear 
view of its “broad features,” to recount the history of com- 
mercial legislation during the present century, to trace the 
Protectionist theory from its origin in the Mercantile System to 
its latest developments, and to establish the argument for Free 
Trade not only on abstract grounds, but by comparing its 
effects with those of the opposite policy. The result is that 
the various parts of the scheme hang somewhat loosely together, 
are very cursorily treated in themselves, and fail to supply any 
firm grasp of the subject as a whole. Dr. Bastable would 
perhaps have done well to leave out the theoretical part of Pro- 
tectionism ; he would thereby have gained space for his review of 
commercial history. As it is, little insight into the formation of 
opinion and its influence on political action is afforded by his 
general statement of the theories of Hamilton, List, and Carey. 
So too with regard to the beneficial effects attributed to Protec- 
tion. A work professedly based on the historical method ought 
to examine them in detail, perhaps selecting in each case the 
country and period in which the claim diseussed has had the 
best opportunity of proving itself valid. But Dr. Bastable 
packs the chief Proteetionist arguments into a chapter by them- 
selves, and refutes them—singly, indeed, but in general terms— 
only alluding here and there to history by way of illustration. 
Many parts of the work, taken by themselves, should prove 
useful, though it everywhere suffers from over-compression. 
There is an excellent exposition of the Mercantile System, and 
the accounts of English, American, and Continental tariffs 
during the century bring out the main points with admir- 
able clearness, while they contain a mass of detail which should 
make the book valuable for purposes of reference. Among the 
causes of the present Protectionist reaction some prominence is 
given to the process of national consolidation, which increases 
the resources of the various States, and dispenses with the 
necessity of foreign trade. Yet it is noteworthy that Dr. 
Bastable, whose opinion ought to carry weight, regards the 
ascendaney of Protection as a passing phase in economic 
development, the normal tendency of which is towards Free 


Trade. 


Amateur electricians will find Mr. Bonney’s brief and clearly 
written manual on ** Induction Coils” quite worthy of attention. 
It is the work of a practical man, and seeks to give students a 
genuine insight into the construction of ordinary spark coils, 
medical batteries, and the like. No aspect of the matter appears 
to have been overlooked, and everywhere Mr. Bonney writes 
with that freedom and ease which complete mastery of the 
subject alone yields. The volume is carefully illustrated, and is 
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also furnished with useful reference tables and an index which 
does justice to the scope and quality of a thoroughly reliable 
and scientific treatise. 

Mr. Ashby-Sterry is a lively and graceful writer of vers de 
société, and his dainty bundle of ballads is too well known to 


require more than passing comment. We refer of course to 
“The Lazy Minstrel,” which has just sauntered into an eighth 
edition. he little book is full of brightness and colour, and 
there is a touch of humour in it and plenty of sentiment, though 
never of the mawkish kind. Mr. Ashby-Sterry has a keen eye 
for the picturesque, and many of his ballads describe with 
enviable art the tepdane of a genial and leisured man about 
town. 

English topography forms the subject of the new volume of 
“The Gentleman's Magazine Library.” Mr. Gomme has 
gathered from the dusty files of that old journal—which stretch 
to the early years of the reign of George II.—a mass of curious 
facts concerning old places, buildings, and customs in four 
widely upended counties of England, Cambridge, Cheshire, 
Cornwall, and Cumberland, which are brought together in these 
pages by the accident of the alphabet. In the middle of last 
century scanty heed was paid, as a rule, to local antiquities, and 
even where this was not the case the information recorded was 
too often both inexact and meagre. Quaint snatches of village 
history are recorded in these pages, as well as incidents which 
throw an interesting side-light on old traditions and vanished 
customs. There is, in fact, much in the book to justify Mr. 
Gomme’s assertion that the country life of Englen/] at a period, 
which even yet is not remote, was solid, true, and picturesque. 
No attempt has been made to alter the text in any way beyond 
the correction of palpable errors and the omission of “ passages 
of no moment, where the writers thought a little sentiment in 
Johusonian phraseology would illuminate the facts they wrote 
about.”” A good index enhances the value of the book as a work 
of reference. 

Few men, since the death of the Rev. J. G. Wood, have 
done more to render natural history popular than Mr. Charles 
Dixon, who is known far and wide as the author of a group of 
books descriptive of various aspects of bird-life. Doubtless Mr. 
Dixon has good grounds for the assertion that there is no branch 
of ornithology more attractive than that which treats of “ The 
Migration of Birds,” and yet, though this is his most ambitious 
book, it ean searcely be described as the most satisfactory 
example of his style and mode of treatment. It is true he has 
accumulated a number of more or less valuable facts concerning 
the flight of birds and the laws of migration, but the book as a 
whole—perhaps because of its pretensions—is somewhat dis- 
appointing. fons ago Mr. Dixon made good his claim to be 
regarded as a close observer of the habits of birds, and in these 
pages there is greater evidence of painstaking research than of 
skill in the analysis of results or the statement of conclusions. 
Broadly speaking, British migrants belong, Mr. Dixon thinks, 
to one or other of three classes. There are the birds that come 
to our shores in spring, rear their offspring, and take their flight 
at the close of summer. Next there are the birds that make 
England a winter resort, and leave in spring. Then there are 
the birds that only pay us a flying visit when passing to and fro 
between the more northern breeding-grounds and the more 
southern winter quarters. Beyond these divisions are the 
stragglers—nomadic migrants, whose appearances are irregular 
and intermittent—birds of various species, driven to our shores 
by stress of weather, or from other causes which it is difficult to 
determine. The impulse of migration quickly manifests itself, 
and it is interesting to learn that young birds of all species are 
generally the first to display a restless desire for flight in 
autumn, quitting their birthplace before the majority of the 
older birds are prepared to lead the way. The geographical 
distribution of birds is a subject which is even yet imperfectly 
understood, for hitherto not enough attention has been paid to 
the accumulation of facts regarding their periodical move- 
ments. 
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